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Ineffective distribution. There you 
have the most common cause of busi- 
ness film failure. 

Only when the well-made film is 
seen by the maximum number of 
people it is designed to reach, can it 
be considered fully successful. Make 
sure yours is. Follow the example of 
many of the country’s foremost trade, 
professional and business organiza- 
tions: assign your film’s distribution 
to specialists with the most impres- 
sive distribution record. Use the firm 
that distributes more sponsored films 
than all other distributors combined— 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. 

MODERN’s record as leader in its field 
goes back to 1935. Today, MODERN dis- 


Sales Offices 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles 


cause of iu 
bu: siness filr 


tributes business films for showings 
before general 16mm audiences, on 
television, and in motion picture thea- 
tres all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Most MODERN clients have the re- 
sources to set up their own film dis- 
tribution departments. Why, then, do 
they use MODERN? They find that 
MODERN does the job more expertly 
and at lower cost than they can do it 
themselves. 

Film promotion, distribution, ship- 
ping and print maintenance are all 
parts of MODERN service. You get peri- 
odic, audited circulation reports and 
analyses of the job done for you. Get 
the facts today; use coupon. 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 


MODERN 


Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
3 East 54th St., New York 22 


; FREE! Write for The Opportunity for Busi- ; 
: ness Sponsored Films. Use the coupon below. : 
: No salesman will call unless you request. : 


: Name 

Title 

Company 

Street 

: City & State : 
BS-89 


This advertisement prepared by Lawrence Peskin, Inc. 
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Mitchell camera shown with 1200’ magazine. 


MITCHELL 


No other motion picture camera is 
today used for such a broad range of 
exacting film making as is the 
Mitchell. The versatile speed of the 
camera, ranging from 1 to 128 frames 
per second, plus 14 exclusive features 
equip the Mitchell for an impres- 
sively broad range of cinematogra- 
phy. A single Mitchell can meet the 
requirements for finest quality TV 
commercials, feature productions, 
public relations, sales and training 
films, progress and report films, plus 
critical research and development 
data and record photography. 

Mitchell cameras include: 35mm 
and 16mm cameras; 70mm 2% x 2% 
high speed cameras; and 70mm, 
65mm and standard aperture cam- 
eras. 

For information, write on your 
letterhead — please indicate which 
model camera your request concerns. 


WORLD'S MOST 
FLEXIBLE 
MOTION PICTURE 

CAMERA 


GENERAL ELECTRIC uses Mitchell for BUD WILKINSON PRODUCTIONS shoots 
wide range of work, including slide its award-winning TV Sports Series 
films. with the Mitchell. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER films first fully 
automated tape controlled combina- 
tion machine tool with the firm's 
Mitchell camera. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., uses 
Mitchells continuously throughout 
plant, here records jet flight. 


*85% of All Professional Motion Pictures Shown Throughout the World Are Filmed with Mitchell Cameras 


Mitchell Camera Corporation, 666 West Harvard Street, Glendale 4, California 
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BLUEPRINTS TOMORROW 


THE ULTIMATE IN SCREENING FACILITIES 


New 60 seat theater and separate conference room 
with 16mm projection. 


7 AN FIRST JET SPRAY COLOR PROCESSOR 


1\ TWO NEW FLOORS OF CUTTING ROOMS 
AND OFFICES 


READY WITHIN A SHORT TIME i 


TRI A 

: ART \ CORPORATION mre 

co L (a subsidiary of Du Art Film Labs., Inc. 

245 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. * PLaza 7-4580 


IN CANADA: ASSOCIATED SCREEN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. * 2000 Northcliff Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
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FIT THE PURPOSE 


| It takes a special kind of talent to create an idea to fit One such need was to interest college girls in courses to 
: a specific business need — especially when the idea prepare for careers as dieticians. American Dietetic 
must with believability appear on the motion picture Association and H. J. Heinz & Co., commissioned 
screen. But... that is our business ... and Wilding has Wilding to give this idea proper emphasis and dramatic 
a permanent staff of 39 versatile writing craftsmen impact. The result: “View From the Mountain,” now 
who daily create motion pictures and other tools of in distribution, is helping to provide trained dieticians. 
communications to fit a wide variety of business needs. Details of this success story available upon request. 
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historic images at Moscow 


EYES OF THE WORLD SEE NIXON AND KHRUSHCHEV—————— ne 


ISUAL HISTORY, with worldwide 
V iimpiicstions was made last month at 

the American National Exhibition 
opening ceremonies in Moscow when cam- 
eras at the RCA-Ampex exhibit captured the 
now famous “debate” between Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Premier Khrushchev in what 
started out to be a simple demonstration of 
Video-tape for the Russian. The resulting 
images, transferred to film, were played and 
re-played to what may have been the largest 
audiences in television history. 

The factual record of what transpired 
completely reversed earlier news headlines 
which indicated that Mr. Nixon had received 
an angry tongue-lashing from the Russian. 
The most fascinating phase is the “story be- 
hind the story” which shows how fate some- 
times plays a key role in the affairs of men. 

George V. Allen, Director of the U. S. 
Information Agency, was with the Nixon 
party as they arrived for the opening tour 
with Mr. Khrushchev. Here is his record of 
what actually took place: 

“Our exhibition was scheduled for formal 
opening at 6 p.m., July 24. Early that morn- 
ing, we received word that Mr. Khrushchev 
would like to go through for a preview at 
11 a.m. Word got around to the press and 
by the time Mr. Nixon arrived with Mr. 
Khrushchev at the appointed hour, a large 
contingent of newsmen, photographers, 
American and Soviet workmen, and obvi- 
ously a great many casual Russian passers- 
by had gathered at the gate. 

“There was an immediate crush of pho- 
tographers, reporters, translators, Soviet and 
American officials, tourists with cameras, 
etc., all jockeying for position to catch every 
word or to photograph each gesture. As a 
result, Mr. McClellan, General Manager of 
our exhibition, who was to act as guide, 
could not avoid being jostled out of position. 
Two or three times, Mr. Nixon, who was 
seeing the fair ground for the first time and 
had no idea where to turn, found no one 
near him who could direct his way. 

“Although | was coordinator of the exhi- 
bition at the Washington end, | had arrived 
with Mr. Nixon and had very little more idea 
where to turn than he did. I was also 
squeezed and shoved far out of ear-shot 
more than once. By better luck than manage- 
ment, we wound our way past the RCA- 
Ampex studio, set up to demonstrate color 
TV and Video-tape. Mr. Nixon ushered the 


Soviet premier inside solely for the purpose 
of demonstrating how Video-tape is made. 

“The exhibitors expected to record two or 
three minutes of tape consisting of polite 
chitchat, which would be played back so the 
actors could see their performance on color 
receivers. When the performers found them- 
selves before the cameras and lights, with an 
audience of several hundred reporters and 
onlookers on a balcony above, something 
exciting was almost bound to happen—and 
it did. The exhibitors got a recording far 
beyond their expectations. 

“In response to a polite but substantial 
overture by Mr. Nixon, Mr. Khrushchev 
launched into a vigorous campaign perform- 
ance. Mr. Nixon responded in spirited fash- 
ion, and the show was on. The exhibitors let 
the cameras run for 17 minutes. The per- 
formance, entirely unrehearsed, unexpected, 
and uninhibited, provided the most unusual 
and historically important television program 
the people of the U. S., the USSR, and I 
suspect of every country which has TV, have 
seen in a very long time,” Mr. Allen con- 
cludes. 

Thus was history made. Video-tape and 
film and millions of television receivers 
throughout the world played their part, gave 
viewers on both sides of the Iron Curtain a 
“lift” through their personal participation in 
the event, gave them a much better under- 
standing of both men. Mr. Allen has another 
good word to say about the importance of 
visualizations at the Moscow exhibition: 

“Some of the exhibits which visitors are 
most anxious to see—Circarama for example 
—cannot physically accommodate more than 
10,000 persons a day. Hence, three out of 
four visitors to the exhibition must go away 
disappointed. On balance, I believe a fairly 
sensible daily average of attendance has been 
achieved.” And he calls Septorama, the 
seven-screen invention of Charles Eames, 
“spectacular and impressively beautiful.” 

The pictorial image, with sound, continues 
to perform inestimable service to peoples 
everywhere. It may be playing a vital role 
in the course of world history. It 


* * 


vy The dominant role of visuals at the Amer- 
ican National Exhibition in Moscow is fur- 
ther detailed on page 27 of this issue, includ- 
ing first pictures of the Eames’ multi-screen 
portrayal of the American scene. —OHC 


PREVIEW OF COMING ATTRACTIONS: EDITORIAL FEATURES IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


African Film Diary...... by Reid H. Ray 
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Montgomery Ward. . . . Promotes the Film 
A President Tells. ..the Mayflower Story 
The U.S. at World Trade Fairs. . . . Report 


Survey of Film Distribution. ..... Part 3 
The Sound Track...... by Dan Rochford 
Sponsored Films We Need: A Look Ahead 


Plus: the 1960 Annual Review and Guide 
to Production Services and Facilities 
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DEALER PROMOTION 


*“THERE IS SPRING 


IN THE AIR” 


An animated motion picture in Technicolor produced for 
OLDSMOBILE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


and 


D. P. BROTHER & COMPANY 


| CHRIS AWARD COLUMBUS FILM FESTIVAL 
MERIT AWARD AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL, 
(©, | EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASS’N 


John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
201 North Occidental Boulevard 136 East 55th Street 
® los Angeles 26, California DUnkirk 8-5121 New York 22, New York Plaza 5-1875 
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RIGHT off the NEWSREEL 


Coming Events and a Picture Make News This Month 


NILES 
MMUNICATIONS. 


7th Int'l Ad Film Festival 

Set for Venice in June, 1960 
ve Plans for the 7th International 
Advertising Film Festival, to be 
held on the Lido, Venice, Italy, 
from June 6-10, 1960, have been 
announced by Peter Taylor, Fes- 
tival Director. 

Entirely devoted to the showing 
of cinema advertising playlets and 
television commercials, the event 
is under the general supervision of 
the Joint Festival Committee of 
the International Screen Advertis- 
ing Services and Producers Asso- 
ciations. Mr. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed the independent director of 
the Festival, relinquishing his post 
as general secretary of the L.S.A.S. 

In answer to U. S. queries con- 
cerning television color commer- 
cials in the 1960 competition, ad- 
vance word from Festival head- 
quarters notes “it is practically 
certain that TV entries will still be 
required in black and white al- 
though the question whether addi- 
tional categories should be created 
for color commercials is still under 
review. 

“However, steps will be taken to 
insure that color TV productions 
are not entered in the cinema 
group and producers may be asked 
to give an undertaking to this ef- 
fect when submitting their entry 
forms.” 

Reviewing other 1959 problems, 
Mr. Taylor noted that “the total 
number of films entered . . . ex- 
ceeded the desirable maximum . . . 
and the solution appears to lie in 
a reduction of the number of en- 
tries permissible for each com- 
petitor.” 


Seattle's 4th Film Festival 
Announced for November 4-5 
ve Seattle Film Associates has 
announced that its 4th Film Fes- 
tival will take place, in Seattle, 
on November 4-5. Only 16mm 
films released after January I, 
1958, will be eligible for showing 
during the two-day program. 

The categories for entry are: 
Human Relations, Community 
Problems and Health; Art, Music, 
Literature, and Experimental; 
Science, Business and Industry; 
Lands and People. Films of gen- 
eral interest and a few exceptional 
teaching films will also be con- 
sidered. Many of the films selected 
will be shown on both days. 

Films for previewing purposes 
will be selected by qualified com- 
mittees in each category. The dead- 


line for screening is October 2, but 
films are not to be sent in until 
notification is received from the 
category chairman. 

The purpose of the Festival is 
to provide the latest and best films 
for program chairmen, training 
directors, teachers, and others. 
Seattle Film Associates does not 
issue awards, but certificates of 
screening and wide publicity will 
be given those films used in the 
Festival. 


* * * 


Coca-Cola’s Big New Film 
Shows a “Wonderful World” 
vy The big film of 1959, thus far, 
may well be Wonderful World, a 
43-minute Eastmancolor motion 
picture (processed by Techni- 
color), sponsored by The Coca- 
Cola Company. Produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
this film has the sweeping grandeur 
of its worthy subject, a tour by 
camera craftsmen into nearly every 
corner of the free world. 

Designed to show the presence 
of the sponsor’s product in these 
many parts of the world, it does 
so unobtrusively and with good 
taste. That, of itself, is a fascinat- 
ing part of the American overseas 
adventure, for the Coca-Cola sign 
has become part of Americana 
abroad and the beverage has been 
a goodwill ambassador in its own 
right. But it is the scenes of world 
places and peoples to which this 
film is largely devoted. It brings 
them into focus with skill and un- 
derstanding, not always showing 
the traditional tourist attractions 
but places of beauty and indigen- 
ous to the moods of those who live 
near them. You feel the 31 coun- 
tries visited and though there are 
a great number of them to go into 
this "Round the World tour, 
enough time is taken on the screen 
to make the trip worthwhile. 

Destined for theatrical and non- 
theatrical showings abroad as well 
as through Coca-Cola bottlers in 
the United States, Wonderful 
World will be a real visual experi- 
ence anywhere it is shown. 

The concept of the film is 
formed from the belief that this 
world of ours can live in perfect 
harmony because all peoples, basi- 
cally, enjoy much the same things. 
All have their pride of heritage, 
their love of sports, music, art and 
education. All have their cherished 
traditions, reflected in their every- 
day patterns of hospitality. yy 


What business films did audiences 
like best in 1958? See the survey 
story on pages 42 and 43. 


3rd industrial Film & A-V 
Exhibition Opens on Sept. 28 
ve New York City’s Trade Show 
Building has been named the site 
for this year’s Third Annual In- 
dustrial Film & A-V_ Exhibition, 
to be held September 28 through 
October 1. 

The exhibition will feature a 
highly varied program of lectures, 
seminars, displays and screenings 
over the two-floor area designated 
for the occasion. 

Latest developments and appli- 
cations in audio-visual techniques 
will be shown and demonstrated, 
with emphasis on sales training, 
advertising promotion, and educa- 
tion. An additional attraction in 
this area will be the exhibits of 
A-V equipment and operations by 
the U.S. Army and the U.S. Navy 
Training Device Center. 

The institutional slidefilm The 
Slidestrip Projecturus will be pre- 
miered on the opening day of the 
exhibition. Produced in unusual 
color by Admaster Prints, Inc., the 
film points out the value of visuals 
in the world of communications. 

Other film features will be the 
continuous showings of recent 
award-winning motion pictures 
from international exhibitions and 
prize films from the First Annual 
Industrial Film Awards. 

Two of the key speeches of the 
Exhibition will be delivered by 
Chicagoans Fred Niles and Ott 
Coelln, speaking respectively on 
The Challenge of the Next Five 
Years in A-V Work and The Spon- 
sored Films Which America Needs. 

Several leading organizations in 
the A-V and film fields will con- 
duct regional meetings in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition. Mg 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE THE 

ANNOUNCEMENT AD, PAGE 50 
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is the 
sincerest 


form of 
flattery 


and flattered we are that other laboratories 


sometimes use our registered trademark 


color-correct 


as an industry standard to mean the 


finest quality in color duplicating. 


color-correct 


is owned by Byron, Inc., and is registered 
in the United States Patent Office under 
Trademark No. 575058. By law, we are 
required to protect our trademark by 
defending against all improper uses and 


infringements. So when these two words 


® 
color-correct 
are used together in reference to motion 
picture film, they apply to our registered 
process only —for only Byron has the 
right to use this term— only Byron can 


deliver color-correct prints. 
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47th National Congress to 
Feature Safety Film Awards 
% The 47th National Safety Con- 
gress, with an anticipated attend- 
ance of some 12,500 persons, will 
convene in Chicago on October 
19-23. A featured event is the 
presentation of plaques and certif- 
icate awards to winners of the Na- 
tional Safety Film Awards, chosen 
by the National Committee on 
Films for Safety. (See Business 
SCREEN, No. 2, Vol. 20, 1959.) 
The hundreds of Congress ses- 
sions will be held in eight of Chi- 
cago’s largest hotels. Headquarters 
are in the Conrad Hilton and the 
film awards presentation is ex- 
pected to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hilton. Highlight 
of the Congress is the annual ban- 
quet on October 20 when 2,000 
persons will hear E. J. Thomas, 
chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., as speaker of the even- 
ing. 


Fifth Annual Farm Film 

Foundation Awards Announced 
* A visual education specialist at 
South Carolina’s Clemson College 
has been given the Farm Film 
Foundation’s Professional Im- 
provement Award for 1959. Lewis 
W. Riley, who supervises photog- 
raphy at Clemson and has been 


RIGHT off the 


active in visual education ‘Work 
since 1937, received the $500 cash 
award and a framed certificate 
from Mr. and Mrs. C. Dana Ben- 
nett of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Farm Film Founda- 
tion. 

The award was presented in 
Washington, D. C. last month dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors. It was based 
on Mr. Riley’s “outstanding con- 
tributions to the production of edu- 
cational motion pictures in the 
field of agriculture.” 

Three other agricultural visual 
workers received certificates of 
honorable mention and checks for 
$50. They are Richard G. Turner, 
visual aids technologist, Cornell 
University; Jack C. Everly, assist- 
ant extension editor, photography, 
University of Illinois’ College of 
Agriculture; and Ralph A. Mills, 
photographer, North Carolina 
State College. 

\ special citation was given the 
Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin, in 
recognition of “the outstanding 
calibre of its agricultural commu- 


NEWSREEL: 


nications program, which is pro- 
viding the State of Wisconsin and 
the country as a whole with a 
library of useful and technically 
excellent agricultural motion pic- 
tures.” 

This is the fifth year of the Farm 
Film Foundation Awards. I 


“Films in Space Age” Theme 
of 86th SMPTE Convention 

ye The 86th Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers has 
adopted as its meeting theme “Mo- 
tion Pictures and Television in the 
Space Age.” Sessions will be held 
October 5-9 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in New York City. 

The latest developments in 
equipment, materials and informa- 
tion contributing to the future of 
the industry will also be featured 
in a 47-booth equipment display 
during the convention. William J. 
Reddick, W. J. German, Inc., is 
Exhibit Committee Chairman. 


Canada’s Producers to Meet 
Spence Caldwell, president of 
the Association of Motion Picture 


Producers and Laboratories of 
Canada, has announced that the 
next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Montreal, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1959. aa 


* * 


NVPA‘s “Day of Visuals” 
Moved Ahead to May, 1960 

vx Date of the National Visual 
Presentation Association’s “Day 
of Visuals” program and its 7th 
Annual Awards Competition has 
been moved ahead to May 10, 
1960. The program will be jointly 
sponsored by the Association and 
the Sales Executive Club of New 
York, according to announcement 
by Horace W. McKenna of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., president 
of NVPA. 

Two awards will be made in 
each of these categories: em- 
ployee training, employee rela- 
tions, public relations, educational, 
sales training, sales promotion and 
point of sales. In each of these 
categories, awards will be given 
for the best motion pictures, slide- 
films and graphics. 

Closing date for all entries is 
February 15, 1960. Complete de- 
tails and entry forms can be ob- 
tained from the “Day of Visuals” 
Committee, National Visual Pre- 
sentation Association, 19 West 
44th Street, New York 36. iy 
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RENTALS 


SALES SERVICE 


Send for a schedule of rental rates. 


LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF MOTION PICTURE, 
TV AND INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT IN THE EAST 
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See the difference... 


when 16mm Color Specialists process prints! _ 


the Quality Touch 
| 
7 The dramatic beauty of color motion pictures can weave | 
i a mood so vital that only the best 16mm color prints are | 
“good enough.” | 
| For over twenty years Color Reproduction Company has | 
q specialized to produce only the finest 16mm color prints! 

‘ Specialists always do the finest work. That’s why in over | 
4 twenty years of specializing exclusively in 16mm color 

4 printing, Color Reproduction Company has earned a re- 


putation for guaranteed quality which is the Standard of 
the Motion Picture Industry. Send your 16mm color print 
orders to Color Reproduction Company of Hollywood! 


REPRODUCTION COMPANY 
7936 Santa Monica Blivd., Hollywood 46, California 
Telephone: Oldfield 4-8010 
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Form Committee to Organize 
U.S. Science Film Association 
“ The formation of an ad hoc 
committee to organize an Ameri- 


' can Science Film Association was 


announced recently by Dr. Ran- 
dall M. Whaley, Associate Dean of 
the School of Science, Education 
and the Humanities at Purdue Uni- 
versity. The committee, with Dr. 
Whaley as chairman, consists of 
a group of scientists and film spe- 


_ cialists. It was formed in Wash- 


ington, D.C., early in July, in re- 


sponse to recommendations made 
| by the Advisory Board on Educa- 


tion, National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council, 


_ at an “Inter-disciplinary Meeting 
_ on Films and Television in Science 
Education.” 


Serving with Dr. Whaley in key 
committee positions are A. B. 
Garrett of Ohio State University 
and Carl Allendoerfer of the Uni- 


| versity of Washington, as vice- 
| chairmen; Donald G. Williams of 
| Syracuse University, as treasurer; 


and Robert E. Green, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, as secretary. 

Dr. Whaley, who attended the 
1958 Congress of the International 
Scientific Film Association in Mos- 
cow, pointed out that virtually 
every major country except the 
United States has a_ professional 


| association in the field of scientific 
films. 


Although specific aims and pur- 


| poses of the ASFA are not yet de- 
| lineated, Dr. Whaley said major 


emphasis will probably be placed 
on the use of motion picture films 
to facilitate the communication of 
technical information within the 
scientific community, the dissemi- 
nation of information on the avail- 
ability of such films, the application 


_ of new techniques in film record- 


ing, and the encouragement of sci- 


education by motion pic- 


tures. 


Film and Equipment Exports 


- Record $31 Million in 1958 


‘y United States exports of motion 
picture film and equipment reached 
a record high in 1958, according 
to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Last year’s exports were 
valued at $31,818,109, an increase 
over the previous peak year, 1956, 
of some $175,000. Since 1949, 
exports of motion picture film and 
equipment have nearly doubled in 
value. 

Sharpest rise in foreign sales 
continued to be in 8mm motion 
picture cameras and _ projectors. 
From 1955 to 1958, exports in 
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is Training is an act. It’s also a process or method. You can 


put on aa act for some trainees. For others — most others 


— you prepare a well-planned and helpful road map. From 


the trainee’s point of view, it’s inviting to learn how to 


get ahead and go ahead and know where you’re going; and 


know, too, how to get there by the best possible (well- 
marked) route. Map makers and training film producers 


share a common responsibility. 


Among our clients: 


Atomic Energy Commission 


American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 


American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Ethyl Corporation 


The Gillette Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


American Bosch Arma Corp. 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 


National Cancer Institute 
National Cotton Council 
Port of New York Authority 
Schering Corp. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Div. 
The Texas Company 

Union Carbide Corp. 

U. S. Navy 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


—and many, many others 


Vice-President, Sales: T. H. Westermann 


Producer-Directors: L. S. Bennetts H. E. Mandell 
Alexander Gansell Harold R. Lipman 


Pronk K. Speidell, President * Herman Roessle, Vice President - P. J. Mooney, Secretary & Treasurer 


Earl Peirce 
Erwin Schart 
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MORE 


If the high cost of 16mm arc projectors is forcing you to 
“make do” with an auditorium-type incandescent — you 
owe it to yourself to consider the Victor 1600 Arc. It 
delivers a full 1600 lumens of light on the screen at 30 
amps with Mark II Shutter—more than three times that 
of any incandescent — yet it’s still easier on your budget 
than other 16mm arcs. It incorporates all advanced 
Victor projector features and a powerful 25-watt am- 


plifier. The 1600 Arc runs for a full hour on one set of 


carbons, does not require a special projection booth, and 
is the only are projector made with 3-case portability. 


SEND FOR PREE LITERATURE ON VICTOR 


<VICTOR SOVEREIGN 25 


VICTOR MODELS FOR 
SMALLER AUDIENCES 
OFFER QUALITY FEATURES 
FOUND ON THE 1600 ARC 


VICTOR ASSEMBLY 10> 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Selenium Rectifier has top-mounted controls, swing- 
out legs, built-in tilt lock, is blower cooled. Also serves 
as base for projector. 

Speaker case houses 12" bass reflex speaker and is 
carrying case for 25-watt amplifier-projector unit. 

Lamphouse has built-in ammeter with motor rheostat, 
automatic carbon feed, external arc position marker. 

Compare the Victor 1600 Arc side by side with any 
other 16mm arc and see for yourself how much more you 
get for your projector dollar. 


1600 ARC AND OTHER VICTOR A-V PRODUCTS 


A DIVISION OF KAZLAR. 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


CORPORATION « EST. 1910 


Producers of precision photographic and A-V equipment 


q 


Name 


Positio 


Addres 


City 


Zone. State. 


Dept. BS-8 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
8mm equipment have increased 
about 85 percent in number and 
approximately 150 percent in 
value. 

Canada remained the principal 
world market for U. S. motion pic- 
ture film and equipment, account- 
ing for 21.4 percent of total ex- 
ports in 1958. Mexico, Japan and 
West Germany ranked respec- 
tively. The Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and Switzerland 
were the other countries involved 
in a million or more dollars in film 
and film equipment trade. 

The market for 16mm motion 
picture cameras and _ projectors, 
both sound and silent, was some- 
what lower than its 1957 level. 
The sharpest decrease was in 16mm 
cameras, but Canada continued to 
be the chief importer, as it was in 
16mm projectors. 

Foreign sales of 16mm positive 
film reached an all-time high of 
nearly 150 million linear feet at a 
value of more than 115 million 
dollars. 16mm negative film suf- 
fered a slight decrease in sales 
from the previous year. 

Sound reproducing equipment 
and motion picture screens showed 
a substantial boost in sales over 
1957. Turkey led the market in 
sound producing equipment, and 
Canada was the chief importer of 
projection screens, accounting for 
approximately 50 percent of the 
market. The sales value of screens 
for 1958 was about 22 percent 
higher than the 1957 figure. I 

* * 
Arriflex Corp. of America 
to Handle All Arri Products 
ve All distribution in the United 
States of Arriflex 16mm and 35mm 
professional motion picture cam- 
eras, Arri film developing ma- 
chines and related Arri products 
has been transferred by Kling 
Photo Corporation to the newly- 
formed Arriflex Corporation of 
America, 257 Park Avenue South, 
New York 19, N. Y. Move was 
effected in July. 

Constant expansion of the Arri 
program over the past decade, the 
specialized character of the Arri- 
flex and special requirements of 
its users that have gradually set 
it apart from other products dis- 
tributed by Kling Photo Corpora- 
tion were reasons cited by Paul 
Klingenstein, president of the new 
company, for the move. 

“The formation of the Arriflex 
Corporation,” Mr. Klingenstein 
noted, “paves the way for our fur- 
ther expansion. It also permits 
greater concentration on Arriflex 
sales and service.” ig 
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How Condor Films 
gets “‘studio quality” 
on tough location assignments 


Type 242 


! 
4 
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. We here at Condor use the Ansco 
family of films in all our color productions. 
Naturally the workhorse is the unmatched 
Ansco 242. For faithful color reproduction of 
delicate pastel colors in a film for a paint 
manufacturer, accurate flesh and blood tones 
for medical work, the dramatic color for stu- 
dio sequences . . . all this we sort of take for 
granted with Ansco 242. When lighting con- 
ditions get rough and impossible, Type 232 
and Super Anscochrome colors blend with the 
rest of the footage. When time is short we 
appreciate the fast processing service we re- 
ceive even though we are 300 miles from the 
Lab.” (signed) Very truly yours, Dean 
Moore, Production Manager. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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The Sound Track 


BY DAN ROCHFORD 


QO” OF THE ADVANTAGES of being older 
than the other fellow is that you've 
been where he’s going. 

As U.S. managers enter the decade of the 
‘60's, we can almost say, “there is nothing 
new but us.” Everything has happened before 
to somebody, somewhere. 

Most industry film makers and users are 
old enough to remember the wave of “eco- 
nomic education” that swept U.S. industry 
twelve years ago. It ended in a general feeling 
of management disappointment. Holly White 
of FORTUNE gave the era and the activity the 
jolt that discredited it in his landmark article 
“Is Anybody Listening?” 


Today’s Call for “Political Education” 

Yet here we are again with new faces in 
management circles and new management 
voices sounding the call—this time to political 
education. 

Will we again be guilty of wasting manage- 
ment and employee time and company money? 
Is the present political education campaign 
by so many business firms capable of justi- 
fying the funds and effort? 

1959's preparatory steel strike propaganda 
was professionally done by both sides. The 
steel companies spent their advertising money 
on “Inflation.” It is an evil thing. It will devour 
all of us if not arrested or destroyed. Steel’s 
owners would accept the strike, strong in virtue 
because yielding to worker demand for 
“more” would add to “inflation.” 

The steel union argued the contrary. The 
“more” the union sought could come from 
profits without raising prices. The increases 
would help the economy. The steel workers 
were entitled to “more.” So they too would 
strike, confident of their moral position. 


Which Side Do the People Believe? 

It may be too early for complete hindsight. 
But there were people who disbelieved both 
sides. 

Management is always suspect 


when it 


wraps itself in the mantle of public interest. 
We are only effective when we speak honestly 
in terms of our obvious self-interest and when 
our selfish need is consistent with public gain. 

Steel’s managers had such a selfish point— 
keeping labor costs from going higher be- 
cause U.S.-produced steels were already being 
priced out of world markets. This point was 
used. But it was a minor paragraph under the 
anti-inflation headline. 

The union’s managers had a hard time 
trying to sell the public the idea that steel 
workers—highest paid of all U.S. workmen— 
needed more to live decently. They were more 
successful in the negative job of questioning 
steel’s anti-inflation position. 

Had Franklin D. Roosevelt been alive, he 
might well again have said, “a plague on both 
your houses.” 


Let’s Be Honest About Our Objectives 


So with our current “political education” 
efforts. Instead of talking and writing as man- 
agers who will be fired if they fail to maintain 
profitable operations, some of our associates 
really lose themselves on cloud nine. 

“We do not care how you vote,” they say. 
“The main thing is to vote.” 

Why should a paid corporation manager 
spend company money urging people to go 
and vote for something that may hurt the 
corporation? 

Can we even say that we don’t care which 
political party a man joins? Since many suc- 
cessful businessmen are registered Democrats 
and many others are Republicans, party cho‘ce 
is not the decisive factor. But if a local or 
area political machine is pledged to economic 
activity that will hurt business, should a cor- 
poration spend its money encouraging people 
to ring doorbells on behalf of that political 
machine? 

What we obviously mean, is that we think 
“the facts” are on our side. We want people 
to get our facts, believe them, then vote. If a 


political machine is hurting business, we want 
people to join it and cure it of what we 
object to. 


The Screen Is a Powerful Mass Medium 


The screen is the most powerful mass- 
influencing medium we have. Motion pictures 
are our best emotion-creating channel into 
people’s minds and hearts. With today’s new 
audio-visual inventions—magnetic sound 
tracks for alternate frames on strip films; a 
Japanese invention whereby sound can be 
printed from a plate the way photographs are 
printed;* new, inexpensive methods of ani- 
mating and coloring sketches and diagrams by 
pasting polarized material onto art work and 
projecting through a revolving disk; and other 
developments BusINESS SCREEN readers are 
familiar with—the devices and techniques for 
using the screen have never been better or 
more suited to business use. And _ the 
channels for reaching our employees and the 
public with our materials through the conven- 
tional screen and the TV screen have never 
been so widely organized and readily available. 

What then does U.S. management need to 
keep from repeating the mistakes of our eco- 
nomic education campaign of the °40’s and 
early °50’s? 


Three Goals for C 


Our first need is forthrightness. We must 
have confidence in our selfishness. We must 
feel in our hearts and minds that “what is 
good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try,” and we must have the facts to prove it in 
terms the doubter can digest. The doubter 
knows that the spokesman for a business is 
paid to serve some business gain. Don’t make 
him guess what it is. Tell him. Nobody trusts 
the man whose motives seem unrealistic or 
hidden. 

Our second need is for empathy. We must 
be able to feel the way the other fellow feels. 
We must respect him for what he is. We must 
not write down to, talk down to, or feel down 
to him. This lack to empathy has been the HR 
factor which, like the RH factor in the human 
bloodstream, has caused so many industry films 
and film programs to end in management disap- 
pointment. 


Let’s Pre-Test the Media We Use 


Our third need is for measurement. Very 
few managements have protected their film de- 
cisions and spendings on programs to affect 
people’s attitudes with adequate research. 
AT&T is almost lonely in the quantity and 
quality of its psychological research into the 
business use of the screen. They pretest films 
in the story-board phase using filmed rough 
sketches projected on the screen and accom- 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE FIFTY-FIVE) 


nication Success 


*The process is to be released in the USA through the 
Canon Camera Company. It was demonstrated in the May, 
1959, ASAHI SCIENCE MAGAZINE in Japan. On the reverse 
of photos of Niagara Falls and of Britain’s Big Ben tower 
clock there were blocks of solid brown ink. When the pages 
were torn out of the magazine and placed on a special scan- 
ning machine, they reproduced the sounds of Niagara Falls 
and Big Ben with what THe New York Times reported as 
“almost high-fidelity effect.” The ink contains iron oxide 
and the printing plate imparts the magnetic recording. In- 
vented by Professor Yusashi Hoshino of Tokyo Technical 
College, the process is expected to have wide application. 
Three Tokyo printing plants are said to be equipped to print 
the sound. The scanners, called Synchoreaders, cost $375. 
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TODAY’S 
4 FILM 
ARRIVALS 


4s They pour in from every state and many 
lands, from major film centers and 
rural outposts .. . A single delivery may 
include a Hawaiian teacher's first 
documentary and a $4,000,000 epic 
filmed in Hollywood. 


Here in Hollywood, in the hub of the 
nation's film capital, General has been 
privileged to serve the industry's 

top film makers for many years... This 
invaluable experience, our unmatched 
skill and personalized service are today 
easily available to enterprising movie 
makers the world over. 


Today's exciting Jet Age snaps its 
fingers at time and space. Wherever you 
are, whatever your needs, General's 
fine film processing facilities* are now 
but a few short hours away. 


*Complete 16 and 35 mm, b/w and color. 


GENERAL 


\ FILM LABORATORIES CORP. 
1546 ARGYLE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF., HO 2-6171 


Send for Bulletin G, which describes the advantages of our new 35/32 mm technique. Price lists and general information gladly supplied. 
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You Can’t Have One 
Without The Other 


Automation in Production 
needs 
Automation in Selling 


@ Automation in production is uni- 
versally accepted. The results are 
proven, 


@ SALES must now keep pace. 
AUTOMATION in SELLING is the 
perfect partner. 


@ Dealers can’t stockpile; so, de- 
mand must be stepped up... pro- 
ductions must move. Selling must 
be directed to the consumer at the 
point of sale . .. motivating pur- 
chases ... creating impulse buying. 


MOTIV ATION 
MET 

IN TRAININ 
AND SALES 


@ Pictur-Vision continuous adver- 
tising projectors and audio equip- 
ment are designed to capture atten- 
tion, hold interest and produce 
sales. 


@ A Model 1655-C cabinet projector 
will sell your product, 
showing 16 slides con- 
tinuously on a 16” 
screen. Your com- 
plete story told in 
24 minutes, 


@ For double 
impact, com - 
bine projector 

and PRC Tape Re- 
peater. A touch of a button starts 
the synchronized a/v show. Custom- 
ers listen to your story privately 
through a special phone while 
watching the corresponding slide 
sequence, It's dynamic and appeal- 
ing ... With proven affirmative 
results, 


@ Learn how your sales can keep 
pace with increased production. 
Write us direct for further informa- 
tion and the name of the nearest 
authorized Picture-Vision dealer. 


SELL with PICTUR-VISION 
for RECOGNITION 
ABOVE COMPETITION, 


PICTURE RECORDING COMPANY 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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THREE FIRST PRIZES, FIVE DIPLOMAS TO THE U.S. AS 


24 Nations Show Documentaries at Venice 


A Business Screen Report from Wally Ross 


CONCERNED with the 
art and techniques of motion 
picture production, the Tenth In- 
ternational Exhibition of Docu- 
mentary Films, Short Subjects, 
Children’s and Didactic Films re- 
cently concluded at Venice, Italy, 
presented 164 films of 24 partici- 
pating nations. 

The U. S., with approximately 
25% of the entries (44 of 164), 
was awarded three first prizes and 
five other special diplomas and 
special mentions by juries who 
viewed the entries in the air-con- 
ditioned Cinema Place on the Lido. 
Half of the U. S. entries were re- 
cruited by the Committee on In- 
ternational Non-Theatrical Events 
(CINE) and others were secured 
for the exhibition by Donald Ba- 
ruch of the U. S. Department of 
Defense, an official U. S. delegate 
to the Exhibition. A few appeared 
by independent submission. 

“First” in Social Education 

First prize in the category of 
Social Education films was awarded 
My Own Yard to Play In, pro- 
duced and directed by Phil Lerner 
and submitted by CINE. 

First prize among Animated 
Cartoons went to Moonbird, pro- 
duced and directed by John Hubley 
and entered by Storyboard, Inc. 

First prize among films on Peo- 
ple, Places and Folklore went to 
Skyscraper, produced by Shirley 
Clarke, Willard Van Dyke and Irv- 
ing Jacoby and filmed by Kevin 
Smith. It was a CINE entry. 

Special diplomas were awarded 
Appalachian Spring (produced by 
the Pittsburgh Educational Televi- 
sion station WQED); How to 
Make Puppets (sponsored by the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and directed by Marcela 
and Vinicio Valdivia); and Life of 
the Molds (produced by Affiliated 
Film Producers). Two of these 
were CINE entries. 

Special mentions were also given 
to Skyscraper and to Moonbird. 

France Wins Highest Honors 

France was the “most rewarded” 
of other nations participating, win- 
ning 10 first prizes or diplomas, 
including one for the overall quality 
of her entries. Great Britain won 
eight awards, including one for 
progress in the field of children’s 
films. The Soviet Union won five 
awards, of which four were in the 
children’s category. Italy won nine 


prizes, including the Grand Prize 
in the documentary group. Japan 
won three awards. Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia and Mexico won two 
each, with the latter country re- 
ceiving the grand prize in the chil- 
dren’s group. Canada, Ceylon and 
Holland were other award win- 
ners, with one commendation 
apiece. 

Among recipients of special 
awards was the United Nations’ 
feature-length documentary, Power 


U.S. delegate Donald Baruch (at 
left) accepts awards from Dr. F. 
L. Ammanati, Festival Director. 


Among Men, which won the “Ja- 
notta” prize given by the Italian 
Public Relations Society for “its 
contribution to bettering human re- 
lations and its public relations 
values.” 

Thorold Dickinson, chief of the 
U.N. Film Services (and producer 
of Power Among Men), presided 
over an international jury of five 
= = = 


- 


members which included represen- 
tatives from Holland, Italy, France 
and the U.S. The U.S. juror was 
Lionel Rogosin, independent pro- 
ducer of the feature-length film On 
the Bowery, winner of a Venice 
prize two years ago. Both Power 
Among Men and Rogosin’s newly- 
completed feature Come Back, Af- 
rica were screened non-competi- 
tively. 

The Tenth Exhibition was fea- 
tured by a round-table conference 
on “Problems of Distribution and 
Exchange of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Short Films” organ- 
ized by the Exhibition hosts with 
the cooperation of UNESCO. Dis- 
cussion was centered on non-the- 
atrical distribution outside the 
commercial entertainment cinema. 
Ratification was urged of the two 
pending UNESCO agreements pre- 
pared on the subject of customs, 
duties and other obstacles to the 
circulation of non-theatrical films. 

Of great concern to the dele- 
gates, jurors and to the manage- 
ment of Venice Exhibition was 
the need for positive promotion 
both by the Exhibition manage- 
ment and by the participating 
countries. There were less than 
100 registered and active partici- 
pants for the 10-day event. 

The Exhibition expects to con- 
tinue to follow the recommenda- 
tions of CINE, as the coordinating 
agency for U. S. film entries but 
Mr. Baruch is expected to suggest 
that CINE pare down its entry total 
to the minimum and the best. 
Other Americans on hand for the 
screening included Anna Hyer of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion (Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction) and Francis Savage, 
Deputy Audio-Visual Director of 
the U. S. I. A. at Rome. i 


Below: the international jury at Venice, headed by Thorold Dickinson (at 
head of table), is briefed by festival head Dr. F. L. Ammanati (left front). 
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OF THE WORLD 


YES, IT’S TRUE... 
what they say about Hollywood 


... that, more and more, Hollywood is becoming a 
center for production of business films. 

Experienced sponsors have found that Hollywood’s 
unequaled technical facilities, and its large pool of 
creative and production talent, make possible the pro- 
duction of better films, on faster schedules, and often 
at lower cost. 

Among the nationally recognized producers of 
business films in Hollywood, the firm of CATE & 
McGLONE is respected for its uncompromising stand- 
ards of quality and its long record of successfully serv- 
ing an important list of both eastern and western clients. 


CATE 


1521 Cross Roads of the World, Hollywood 28, California 
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Mutual of Omaha Aids President’s Committee 


| HE NATION’S VAST RESOURCE 

of employable, physically 
handicapped persons is the pri- 
mary concern of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. Continu- 
| ing the informational use of the 
| motion picture medium to develop 
inierest in the rehabilitation and 
employment of the handicapped, 
| the Committee’s state and local 
committees will use a new motion 
picture this fall. 

Entitled The Biggest Bridge in 
Action, the 271% - minute sound 
film is being sponsored by Mutual 
| of Omaha, health and accident in- 
| Surance company, as a public serv- 

ice. It is being produced by Wild- 
, ing, Inc. Leading role is played by 

a polio victim. 

“Open Doors of Employment” 


According to Major General 
Meivin F. Maas, the retired Ma- 
rine Corps officer and former 
Minnesota Congressman who 
heads the President’s Committee, 
and is himself blind: 

“This film will help open new 
coors of employment and hope for 
| the physically handicapped. Its 
purpose is to alert prospective em- 
ployers and other citizens to the 
fact that a physically handicapped 
person should not be forgotten but 
is still a most useful citizen who 
should have full opportunities in 
community activities including em- 
ployment.” 

Mutual of Omaha will distribute 
the new film for free showings by 


With New Film on Physically Handicapped 


community groups, according to 
Roger McGargill, director of the 
company’s rehabilitation depart- 
ment. 

“Physically handicapped per- 
sons constitute one of the biggest 
single sources of worker supply 
and we feel that this picture will 
help bridge the gap in understand- 
ing which keeps these people from 
useful, active employment,” Mc- 
Gargill said. 

Members of the Committee 


H. Williams Hanmer, president 
of Wilding, and V. J. Skutt, presi- 
dent of Mutual of Omaha, are 
on the President’s Committee. 

Star of The Biggest Bridge in 
Action is Rift Fournier, a promis- 
ing high school football player 
when he was struck by polio seven 
years ago. Now paralyzed from the 
waist down, Fournier was working 
for Mutual in the company’s home 
offices at Omaha, when he was dis- 
covered by Wilding script writer 
Ted Murkland. 

In the story, a young engineer 
(played by Fournier) finds that 
while he has learned to face the 
world, despite his handicap, the 
world has not quite learned to face 
him. Even the State Employment 
Service had no jobs waiting for 
the handicapped. Ultimately, he 
helps build the “biggest bridge” in 
his home town of Action, Nebras- 
ka, and also bridges the gap in un- 
derstanding which almost pre- 
vented his friend, a big contrac- 
tor, from hiring him. a 


| Business leaders behind new film on aid to the physically handicapped 


are (l tor) C. W. Mayo of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; H. C. Car- 
den, vice-president for advertising, public relations at Mutual of Omaha; 


| Gen. Melvin F. Maas, Ret., head of President's Committee on Employ- 


| 
| 
| 


| ment of the Physically Handicapped; and J. A. Kellock, vice-president 
and general manager of Wilding, Inc., the producers. 
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ULTRASONIC FILM CLEANING: ANOTHER TYPICAL cri/ MANUFACTURER- 
RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT COLLABORATION 


Manufacturers of film processing equipment frequently come to 
CFI to test new equipment under peak-load conditions. And 
CFI technicians usually contribute greatly to the finished prod- 
uct, as in the case of this Lipsner-Smith film cleaner, first used 
on the West Coast by CFI. 40 years of serving the film industry 
has given CFI technicians a know-how that is respected and 
relied upon. 

CFI: a complete film laboratory offering every professional 
service and consistently superior film processing. For processing 
perfection: specify CFI! 


CONSOLIDATED FILM INDUSTRIES 


959 SEWARD ST., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
521 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


HOllywood 9-1441 


Circle 6-0210 


/ 

as it has been done for 40 years 

1 


How well are your policies and 
orders carried out by your sub- 
ordinates? 


The answer to that question de- 
pends upon how well your super- 
visors represent management to 
your employees. 


Make sure that the management 
under you is what you want it to 
be. Show your supervisors how to 
represent management with: 


“THE SUPERVISOR 
AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF MANAGEMENT" 


part of an outstanding sound slide 
program SUPERVISOR TRAINING 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS, which 
includes: 


“THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB” 

“INDUCTION AND 
JOB INSTRUCTION" 

“HANDLING 
GRIEVANCES” 

“MAINTAINING 
DISCIPLINE” 

“PROMOTIONS, 
TRANSFERS AND 
TRAINING FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY” 

@ “PROMOTING 

COOPERATION” 
@ “INTERPRETING 
COMPANY POLICIES” 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 


Rocket Pictures 


INC. 


6108 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


Grant from Mutual Benefit Life Begins a 


New Film Series to Guide “Later Years” 


HE MOUNTING POPULATIONS 

of the aged throughout the 
world and especially in the U. S. 
have brought important new em- 
phasis to related problems of job 
retirement and of adequate prepa- 
ration of those who must look 
toward it in the immediate years 
ahead. 

The universal importance and 
interest in this subject area has 
been recognized by a grant to the 
National Committee on the Aging 
by the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. The grant will finance the first 
in a five-part film series entitled 
The Later Years, to be produced 
by Dynamic Films, Inc., New 
York. 


Outlines Reasons for Aid 

Announcement of the grant was 
made by H. Bruce Palmer, presi- 
dent of Mutual, and G. Warfield 
Hobbs, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and 
chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging. Speaking 
from the practical, yet far-sighted 
philosophy which has guided his 
company in previous film ventures, 
Mr. Palmer outlined the reasons 
for Mutual Benefit’s interest in 
this project: 

“Our fundamental objective, as 
a business, is to provide a needed 
service through life insurance pro- 
tection. However, we believe that, 
as a good corporate citizen, we 
must be actively involved in proj- 
ects that will strengthen and im- 
prove the economic and moral 
climate in which we operate. 

“Not only is there a growing 
interest in the various problems 
connected with retirement, but 
there is also a need for authorita- 
tive material to encourage younger 
people to think about how they 
can best prepare themselves for 
their later years. We hope and 
believe that this program will meet 
this specific need.” 

First Film in Early 1960 

The first film in the five-part 
Later Years series is planned for 
release in early 1960. The series 
will be produced under the per- 
sonal supervision of Nathan Zuck- 
er, president of Dynamic Films and 
producer of the award-winning 
feature A Place to Live for the 
National Association of the Aging 
and the recent Academy Award 
nominee in the medical field, 
Psychiatric Nursing. 

The entire Later Years series 


will take about two years to com- 
plete and features physical and 
mental health, work and leisure 
time, housing and living arrange- 
ments, gradual retirement and self- 
employment. A noted committee 
of specialists in these areas is 
spearheading the research. Wd 


* * 


IBM‘s “Teamwork in Action” 
Shows World Trade Activity 
ve The IBM World Trade Cor- 
poration has made its film debut 
this year with a 28 '4-minute black- 
and-white motion picture on the 
highlights of World Trade’s 1958 
business year. Teamwork in Ac- 
tion, recorded in five different 
languages for company employees 
around the world, touches on a 
number of important projects un- 
dertaken throughout 1958. 

Filmed by Hartley Productions, 
Inc., Teamwork in Action focuses 
upon IBM participation in the 
Brussels Fair, the Geneva. Atoms 
For Peace conference, and the 
International Geophysical Year, in 
addition to depicting several intra- 
company activities. One of the 
film’s highlights is the sequence on 
compiling an index for the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Released by IBM for showing 
in 84 countries, the film is avail- 
able in both 16mm and 35mm ver- 
sions. It has been called “a cross- 
section of progress in dramatic 
visual terms,” by A. K. Watson, 
president of the organization. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. J. M. Con- 
nolly, IBM World Trade Corp., 
825 U. N. Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 


120 Biology Teaching Films 
Goal of National Committee 
ve A comprehensive new series of 
biology films for secondary school 
use is being developed by more 
than 200 biologists currently work- 
ing in committees set up by the 
American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. 

Their goal is the content ma- 
terial for 120 teaching units that 
will go into a series of films and 
related materials aimed to help 
high school teachers to strengthen 
instruction in biology. Each unit 
will consist of a half-hour motion 
picture, accompanied by study 
guides and other printed aids. 

Funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement 
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BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


Own the Speaker's 
“Silent Partner” 


TelExecutive 


A Vital Business Tool to 
Improve Your Next Speech 


Here’s the finest, low-cost au- 
tomated prompting device ever 
offered! TelExecutive ends te- 
dious memorizing, eliminates 
fear of forgotten lines. < 
and talk straight to your au- 
dience with conviction; aban- 
don hard-to-read, unconvincing 
typed speeches, tedious page- 
turning. 

Now you can afford to own this 
electronic-controlled, hand- 
some TelExecutive and its dis- 
patch-type carrying case of 
beautiful rich leather that holds 
complete unit, including hand 
control, extra spools, script 
paper, editing kit. 


Plug into ordinary A.C. light 
socket. Controlled by you so 
that illuminated script moves 
at precisely the speed you 
wish. Speed it up, slow it down 
or stop if you want to ad-lib; 
rewinds rapidly. And all at the 
unbelievable low price of 


$1497 


(Cowhide carrying case $19.75) 


For special trial offer, 
write, wire or phone— 


TELIT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
226 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 
Dept. BS-8 
Phone: WEbster 9-2150 
©TelExecutive Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Trademark of TelePrompTerCorp., N.Y. 
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As every Pro knows, CEco carries just about 
every quality product under the photographic sun. 


Everything under the Sun 
to translate SCRIPTS 


But you need more than cameras, tripods, 
: dollies and recorders—you need more than 
lenses, viewers, blimps, generators and lights. 


You need answers to important questions— 
how to successfully translate scripts into film. 
No one man knows all the answers. 

That’s why Ceco employs a staff of experts 

in every category of film-making—cameras, 
recording, lighting and editing. Collectively 
we have all the answers to help make you an 
outstanding producer, director or cameraman, 


You owe it to your career to use CECO service 
for Sales, Rentals, Repairs ... and advice. 


CECO Small Gyro Tripod 


Features “controlled 
action” with slow and 
fast speeds for both 
panning and tilting. 
Weighs only 19 Ibs. 
Ideal for 16mm 
Maurer, Mitchell, 
16MM Professional Film Viewer— B & H Eyemo and 
Makes film editing a breeze. Easy threading, portable, will not similiar cameras. 
scratch film. Enables editor to view film from left to right on $650.00 
large 6” x 442” brilliantly illuminated screen. Sound Reader and/or 
Counter can be easily attached. Available in 35mm model. 

a 16mm PROFESSIONAL FILM VIEWER $350.00. 35mm Model $500.00 


Auricon Cine — Voice Conversion 


R-15 FILMLINE Developer 
Cine—Voice Camera modified to 


accept 1200-ft, 600-ft, and 400-ft. Develops reversal and negative-positive film 
magazines; has torque motor for at 1200 ft. per hour. Has variable speed 
take-up. Also includes Veeder drive. Permits complete daylight operation. 
footage counter and 3-lens turret. Exclusive overdrive eliminates film breakage. 
Conversion only—$450.00 less mag- $2,995.00 
azine. 


TEWE Directors View Finder Modei C 


For academy aperture, wide screen, cin- 

emascope, vistavision and IO TV cameras. 

Holds a light wherever space is Zoom type with chain & leather case 
tight. No springs, no slip. Has 8” $100.00. 


spread. Both ends padded against 
marring. Weighs less than 2 lbs. $6.85 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 
SALES SERVICE RENTALS Camera Equipment Company offers the world's 


din largest and most comprehensive line of pro- 
s FRANK C. ZUCKER fessional cameras, accessories, lighting and 
editing equipment. The quality product isn't 


— exposure meters — projectors —— screens — 
marking pencils and pens — editors gloves — 


Dept. ug 315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. y. editing machines, racks, borrels, and tables — 


stop wotches. 
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ADDITIONAL 
FEATURES 


Portman 
Animation 


Here is the Portman Animation 
Stand with many new and 
exclusive features. A 
rugged, precision and 


Automatic Follow-Focus 

@ Variable Speed Motorized 
Zoom 

Multi-plan Table 

e Underneath Lighting 

e Shadow Board 

e Punch 

e Drawing Disks 

e Floating Platen 


versatile animation e Floating Pegs 

for specie! North-South and 

Come in and why it's East-West 
Basic stand with 56” Zoom. $1595 * Traveling Matte Unit Pictured at Chicago awards ceremony are (l to r) Mervin 


Basic Compound with table-top, 2 peg tracks. 


LaRue, Larry Warnock, George Colburn, Bob Richardson. 


First Colburn Merit Awards 
to Three Midwest Producers 


cation by the Editors of BUsINEss 
SCREEN. Watch for the date! @ 


= 


DIRECTOR'S CHAIRS 


vy Awards of Merit plaques were — - 


recently presented to three 16mm 
motion picture producers by the 
Producer Services Department, 


FOR PRODUCERS 
OF VISUAL SELLING 


@ hardwood frame 
@ bonderized and galvanized 
hardware 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, 
Inc. Ceremony took place on July 
15 at the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Club in Chicago’s Merchan- 
dise Mart. 

The unusual honors were pre- 


IN MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 
TV COMMERCIALS 


inc 


@ slip-on seat and back 
@ 18 oz. vat dyed canvas seat 
and back available in a large 


u selection of colors sented to veteran medical film 
; @ folds compactly to 27” x 19” x 8” maker Mervin W. LaRue, of Mer- Se Seen Sete 
vin W. LaRue, Inc., Bob Richard- 
a @ plastic swiveled glides eliminate animation 
son of the Barber-Greene Co.; and 
to Larry Warnock of the Link-Belt onde time 
Varnished frame chair with titles 
tan canvas only | telops 
| Mr. LaRue was cited “in recog- flip cards 
i Black enamel or white enamel with | nition of over 40 years of quality 
ng 8 different canvas colors $11.95 . adi lettering 
hs | film making.” He has been pro- ronan 
if CHAIRS REGULARLY $18.95 | ducing motion pictures, largely in ane 
the field of the medical sciences backgrounds 
and research, since 1916. retouching 


Mr. Richardson, Barber- 
Greene’s motion picture supervi- 
sor, received his Award of Merit 
for the “creative and unique han- 


color correction of 
REEVES SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC FILM AND MAGNA-STRIPE packaged products 


1S NOW AVAILABLE AT F & B: Hotiywood-tavored Sounderatt Full Coated 


ide 
Magnetic Films can now be purchased at F & B. Florman & Babb is proud to welcome . a . ’ panes 
Reeves Soundcraft Corporation to its family of quality professional motion picture dling of his company s newest mo- of acter 


tion picture production Dragnet.” 
The film is being widely distrib- 
uted through the U. S. and Canada 
for sales training use. 

Larry Warnock, audio-visual co- 


supply manufacturers, whose products F & B proudly sell and unconditionally guarantee 
The next time you need any of the Reeves quality Magnetic Films — 35mm Edge to Edge 
Full Coated, 35mm Clear Edge Full Coated, 172mm Full Coated, 16mm Full Coated — 
}6mm Magna Striped Raw Stock 


hot press tities 
type catalogue 


you'll find it at Florman & Babb on request 


421 WEST 54TH STREGT, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 


3 ordinator for the Link-Belt Com- ?- 1826 
MILLER FLUID DRIVE HEAD pany, was named “Outstanding 
Model D (medium duty) $180.08 Film Producer of the Year” by 
Swivel leveling joint” 59.50 Colburn’s Producer Services De- Use FilMagic All Ways! 


Pro Head (heavy duty) 299.50 
Fits all Tripods. Write for complete information and literature NOW. 


F & B proudly announces the exclusive distribution of the Miller Fluid Heads in the 
Eastern United States. The Miller Head is the world’s finest precision built hydraulic 
drive pan head, and is designed for super-smooth panning and tilting. Can be used 
with any movie camera. 


partment. His award was given in 
recognition of three outstanding 
recent Link-Belt productions: 
Preparation Makes the Product, 
Roller Chains Dynamic Decade 
and Foundry Flexibility. a 


* * 
Production Services Annual 
vy The 1960 Buyer’s Guide to Pro- 
duction Services & Equipment is 
now in preparation for fall publi- 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes for Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits for Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16mm SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


= 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR'S GROUP, INC. 
204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


FLORMAN & BABB, INC. 
68 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
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A variety of people . . . Each 
with his own personality, char- 
acteristics, habits, way of doing 
things. 


They are your prospects — with 
wants and needs for a variety 
of products and services. 


But . . . when it comes to selling 
them—be they tough, timid, ob- 
stinate or know-it-all — they 
have one thing in common — a 
desire for gain! 


Show your salesman how they 
can turn this desire into in- 
creased sales. 


Show them with: 


“ARE PROSPECTS 
DIFFERENT?” 


part of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful sound slide program... 
AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 


Better Selling Bureau 
6108-B Santa Monica Boulevard 


Los Angeles 38, California 
A Division of Rocket Pictures, Inc. 
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SIGHT & SOUND 


Films’ Featured Role at 8th 
Rehabilitation World Congress 


vy Murray Silverstone, president of | 


20th Century-Fox International 
Corp., has been appointed chair- 
man of the film committee for the 
Eighth World Congress of the In- 
ternational Society for the Welfare 


of Cripples. 


The Congress will take place 
August 29-September 3, 1960, in 
New York Ci.y. The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults and the Canadian Council 


for Crippled Children and Adults 


will hold their annual meetings 
concurrently with more than 5,000 
physicians and other professional 
rehabilitation workers expected to 


attend. President Eisenhower is | 
honorary president of the Con- | 


gress. 
One of its major events next fall 


will be the continuous showing | 
throughout the week of films | 
which have been produced | 


throughout the world dealing with 
rehabilitation services for the hand- 
icapped. The Film Theatre is an 
outgrowth of the International Re- 
habilitation Film Library of the 
International Society which was 
established in 1953 to promote the 
international exchange of 16mm 
films dealing with all aspects of re- 
habilitation. 

Another feature of the Eighth 
Congress will include the presenta- 


_ tion of International Rehabilitation 


Film Awards for the best films 
dealing with rehabilitation pro- 
duced since the Seventh World 
Congress was held in London in 
1957. 


National Visual Presentation 
Assn. Readies a Fall Program 


| vy The National Visual Presenta- 


tion Association, comprising a 
membership of producers, proces- 
sors and users of visual media in 
business, has elected Horace W. 
McKenna of Union Carbide Chem- 
icals Company as its president. 

Named as vice-presidents of 
NVPA at the recent Eighth Annual 
Meeting in Manhattan were Harry 
P. St. Clair, Jr., American Electric 
Power Service Corp., and Charles 
Corn, Admaster Prints, Inc. Janet 
Wilkins, National Association of 
Manufacturers, was elected secre- 
tary of the association. 

Key committee posts went to 
Bennett V. Schultz, Technifax 


_ Corp., as membership chairman 


and to Diego Daniello, Manhattan 
Color Labs, who is chairman of 
the Association’s 1960 “Day of 


1959 
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for the hard-to-please 


Sound e Editorial « Laboratory Services 


Ca 


CAPITAL FILM LABORATORIES, INC. @ 1905 FAIRVIEW AVENUE, N. E. 
WASHINGTON 2, D.C. © PHONE LAWRENCE 6-4634 
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Visual Presentation.” Co-chairman 
for that event with Mr. Daniello is 
Kip Sheppard, Skytop Studios, who 
directed last year’s program. 

The new post of executive sec- 
retary has been created by NVPA’s 
Board and is being filled by Dr. 
Harold Joseph Highland, director 
of the Graphic Communications 
Center in New York City. ye 


* * 


Bell & Howell Earnings Up 
47% Over 2nd Quarter ‘58 

vx Bell & Howell Company’s earn- 
ings for the second quarter of 1959 
continued ahead of last year, with 
sales at approximately the same 
level. Net earnings of $583,249 
were up 47 per cent from the sec- 
ond quarter 1958 figure of $395,- 
694, largely because of more fa- 
vorable profit margins. 

President Charles H. Percy 
noted that amateur photographic 
equipment sales in the first 6 
months were higher than in 1958 
but lower professional equipment 
and government sales reduced to- 
tals for first and second quarters. 

* * * 

Electronics Group to Manage 

& Expand Houston-Fearless 

ve Reorganization of the Houston 
Fearless Corporation, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of film proc- 
essing systems and precision audio- 
film equipment for the motion pic- 
ture and television industries, has 
been announced. 

With corporate headquarters re- 
maining in Los Angeles, Houston 
Fearless will expand its component 
work in advanced industrial and 
military electronics. 

Direction of the company is now 
in the hands of a group of elec- 
tronics executives headed by Noah 
Dietrich, formerly associated with 
Howard Hughes. 

* ok 

Behrend Cine Corporation Is 
TV Equipment Co.’s New Name 
ye Its services and principals un- 
changed, the Television Equipment 
Company has a new name: The 
Behrend Cine Corporation. The 
leading midwestern supplier of pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment 
maintains its showroom and other 
facilities at 161 E. Grand Avenue 
in Chicago. Telephone number is 
Michigan 2-2281. 

The Corporation supplies indus- 
try, schools, producers and tele- 
vision stations with professional 
film equipment on a rental or direct 
purchase basis. Cameras, lighting, 
editing, sound, projection and ani- 
mation equipment are among its 
principal lines. 


PICTURES 


PARTHENON 


HOLLYWOOD 


In the course of discussions with 
a client about certain complexities 
which were being pressured into 
his picture, it became necessary to 
crystallize in words one of the 
principles on which good film- 
makers have always instinctively 
built their work, 


NOTE ON SIMPLICITY 


True simplicity is an elusive qual- 
ity, and very rare. But many 
forms pass for “simplicity.” There 
is the simplicity of paucity, where 
that’s all the man knows about 
the subject and hasn’t had time to 
fog it up with complex construc- 
tions and long words. Then there’s 
the simplicity of selection—this is 
getting closer to it; it at least 
sloughs off and discards a lot of 
irrelevancies and items which, 
though relevant, aren’t really fun- 
damental to the subject. 


But, to me, the real simplicity is 
the simplicity of distillation. Here 
you start with the whole complex 
subject and distill it down to its 
utter essence .. . you boil off not 
just the irrelevancies, but the ex- 
planatory material and develop- 
mental aspects — and you distill 
down to the syrup. To switch 
metaphors, you start with the bush 
covered with flowers, trace the 
branches back to the main stalk, 
follow down the stalk to the 
ground, and then at the bottom of 
the original root you find the seed 
from which the big, showy bush 
grew. True simplicity is that seed. 


Here’s an example. For a phono- 
graph record-album called “The 
Story of Jesus,” Side 3 permitted 
exactly eight seconds to tell the 
audience (children aged 6 to 9) 
why Jesus’ teachings endured 
when the many other prophets of 
the time were soon forgotten. Why 
was He different? I put the ques- 
tion up to our pastor advisors and 
got a succession of 5,000 - word 
confusing roundabouts. I read 
them, I studied the four Gospels 
in a half dozen translations, 
thought long and hard, and finally 
got the answer from my wife: 
“Until Jesus came, people had 
always been afraid of God.” 
At first glance, this seems too sim- 
ple. But when you think it over 
and roll it around in your mind, 
you find that in those few words 
is the seed from which the Gos- 
pels could be written and on which 
a church was founded. 


The simplicity of paucity ... the 
simplicity of selection . .. but, for 
real—and for good films—the sim- 
plicity of distillation. 


Cap Palmer 


PARTHENON PICTURES 


Charles Palmer, Executive Producer 


2625 Temple St. + Hollywood 26 
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announcing the form 
ARR ation of the 


CORPORATION 


ARRI FLEX 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH + NEW YORK i0O.N.Y + SPring 7-3200 
July 1, 1959 


To our friends in the Motion Picture Industry: 


Almost 10 years ago, ARRIFLEX professional motion picture 
cameras and the complete line of ARRI equipment joined the 
Kling Photo Corporation family of fine West German 
photographic products. 


ARRIFLEX has since grown to its present status as the out- 
standing success in the professional motion picture field. 


Our constant expansion of the ARRI program, the specialized 
character of the ARRIFLEX and the needs of its users, have 
gradually set it apart from the other products distributed 
by Kling to the general photographic trade. Individual 

stewardship of the Arri line has thereby become necessary. 


The formation of the ARRIFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
paves the way for further expansion. It permits greater 
concentration on ARRIFLEX Sales and Service and forms a 
broader base for future developments. 


Our sincere thanks to all who have made ARRIFLEX "The choice 
of professionals all over the world", thereby contributing 
4 to this announcement. 


Cordially, 
ARRIFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Paul Klingenstein 
President 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS + ARRIFLEX MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS + ARRI PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS 

© Arriflex Motion 
Picture Cameras 

© Arri Processing 
Equipment 
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VISUALS DOMINANT 
ROLE AT MOSCOW 


Color, Sound and Big Screen Pictures Get 
Capacity Audiences at American Exhibition 


HE AMERICAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION at 
Moscow, which opened in late July 
with the now historic Video-taped meet- 
ing between Vice-President Richard Nixon and 
Premier Khrushchev, continues to provide a 
setting in which sight/sound visualizations of 
the United States are the major crowd-pleasers. 
Turn-away throngs of eager Soviet citizens 
await the scheduled showings of Circarama 
with its motion picture excerpts of Americana. 
Under the huge geodesic dome of the main 
Exhibition building are the 20 by 30-foot still 
picturizations of Charles Eames’ Septorama 
and if the visitors are still looking for visual 
thrills, they can visit the RCA-Ampex color 
television exhibit where a battery of receivers 
show the miracle of color tv (which the Rus- 
sians still don’t have). 


Pictures on Eighteen Big Screens 

Circarama duplicates its success at Disney- 
land, the Casablanca Trade Fair and at Brus- 
sels as eleven projectors throw brief motion 
picture excerpts of U. S. landmarks, its people 
at work and play, its engineering feats, factories 
and culture. The 360-degree presentation uses 
eleven separate Stewart Trans-Lux seamless 
screens. 

Septorama is a colorful still show, devel- 
oped by the West Coast’s Charles Eames, with 
seven projectors showing related scenes of the 
American way of life to the audiences on the 
exhibit floor below. Capacity of the hall is 
approximately 5,000 and reports from Moscow 
show that space is jammed for most of the 15 
daily presentations. 

Russian sound tracks are used for both Cir- 
carama and Septorama presentations and 
their operation is supervised by Willis Warren, 
a motion picture engineer on the Exhibition 
staff. 

RCA Studio Does 16 Shows Daily 

Crowds also mill around the RCA-Ampex 
studio exhibit (also in the main exhibition hall ) 
watching the color television receivers during 
the 16 shows a day which the exhibit has aver- 
aged since the opening. Mike Gargiulo of NBC 
is in charge of the color tv unit with the studio 
under the supervision of Richard Hooper of 
RCA. 

The Soviets say they will have color on the 
air by the end of the year but, so far, color 
television in the USSR is still in the experi- 
mental stage, so it’s an effective “first” for the 
USA. 

If visitors are still looking for pictures, 
there’s a Polaroid camera demonstration to 
visit and the notable “Family of Man” exhibit 
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Beneath the huge geodesic dome of the American pavilion at Moscow, seven 
large screens carry colorful images of the U. S. in Septorama to Russians. 


of 500 stills assembled by Edward Steichen, 
which is housed in a separate plastic pavilion 
on the exhibition grounds. 

Video-Tape, color television, good big color 


RCA’s color tv camera is a key attraction. 


pictures in both motion and still forms are im- 
portant assets as visuals truly play a dominant 
role in bringing about better understanding of 
the American Way where Communism rules. 


Films Show U. 5. at Trade Fairs 


% The Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has two excel- 
lent 13%-minute color films on trade 
fairs abroad. Showcase for Feedom tours 
1958 fairs at Izmir, Milan, Poznan, Tunis, 
Vienna and Zagreb. Uncle Sam Goes to 
the Fairs shows industry-government co- 
operation. Both are available on request 
from field offices of the Department of 
Commerce on a nationwide basis. a 


Below: U. S.-made projection equipment handles Moscow exhibition film showings. 
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As cameras roll, the N.S. Savannah slides down the ways on July 21. 


Assignment: the N. S. Savannah 


Producer Sam Orleans Films Series on Nuclear Ship 


clear Ship Savannah, the 
world’s first nuclear-powered 
passenger-cargo vessel, is to be 
released on film for general dis- 
tribution this fall as the second in 
a series of motion pictures on the 
revolutionary new sea voyager. 
Shot by Sam Orleans & Associ- 
ates, Inc., the film is entitled Un- 
derway, and will join its prede- 
cessor, Full Speed Ahead, as an 
important historical document, 
Two more films are slated to com- 
plete the record of the Savannah's 


TS LAUNCHING of the Nu- 


Below: Orleans films mock-up 
nuclear training of crew members. 
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evolution and progress: one of 
the forthcoming sea trials of the 
vessel and one of the new vessel’s 
maiden voyage. 


First: “Full Speed Ahead” 


The first film of the series, Full 
Speed Ahead, is a detailed visual 
record, with narration, of the N. S. 
Savannah's development and con- 
struction, from the  keel-laying 
ceremony, at which Mrs. Richard 
M. Nixon officiated, through its 
multi-faceted assembly to the ap- 
plication of the. last coat of paint, 
so to speak. 

Lensed with 35mm color film, 
it features some unusual photo- 
graphic “firsts,” such as the shoot- 
ing of the complete operation of 
an atomic reactor within the 
chamber itself and then the instal- 
lation of the reactor. 

Main assembly shots were 
logged in the yards of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation, in 
Camden, New. Jersey. 

Following an official showing in 
Washington, D. C., Full Speed 


Ahead was released for television 
last summer through Sterling 
Movies, USA, sponsored by New 
York Ship, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
and States Marine Lines. More 
than 154 telecasts of the print 
have been run to this date. 

The new film, Underway, is the 
dramatic analysis of the steps lead- 
ing up to the launching of the ship 
and the history-making event it- 
self. The Savannah was launched 
on July 21, 1959, at an impressive 
ceremony, by Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, acting as sponsor. 


Will Get Reactor Next Year 

Initial loading of atomic reactor 
fuel will take place aboard the 
Savannah in the Spring of 1960, 
and extensive sea trials will be 
conducted before the ship is finally 


delivered to the States Marine 
Lines for its maiden voyage. All of 
it will be filmed by Sam Orleans, 
whose marine engineering back- 
ground has helped to give the first 
two films the know-how that they 
carry with them. 


To Revolutionize Sea Travel? 

The story of the N. S. Savannah 
is an important one. The ship is 
due to revolutionize world sea 
travel. And it may well serve to 
step up peaceful applications of 
nuclear power. President Eisen- 
hower called the shot two years 
ago, when he said: “I am confident 
that the ship will be the forerunner 
of atomic merchant and passenger 
fleets which will one day unite the 
nations of the world in peaceful 
trade.” 


Me ORGANIZED Ameri- 
can labor organizations, 
spearheaded by the AFL-CIO 
headquarters’ Film Division with- 
in the Department of Education, 
are making good use of the film 
medium. 

Films dealing with economic 
facts of automation, in opposition 
to “right-to-work” legislation, ad- 
vocating active membership par- 
ticipation in politics, explaining 
social security and benefit pro- 
grams, and inculcating member 
loyalty in their respective unions 
are currently moving to locals from 
“coast to coast.” 

As the AFL-CIO puts it, “many 
local unions, joint boards and cen- 
tral bodies have used labor films 
effectively. By hard work and 
proper planning, they have made 
use of one of the most powerful 
educational weapons of the 20th 
Century.” 

Nearly 200 affiliates are cur- 
rently using the AFL-CIO “Film- 
A-Month” Plan, “building under- 
standing of many of the issues of 
the day, including the AFL-CIO’s 
12-point legislative program put 
before the 86th Congress.” 


Fifty-Two Films in Series 
Biggest news of the year, how- 
ever, is the sponsorship by the 
AFL-CIO of a new series of fifty- 
two 1314-minute television films, 
showing what union members do 
on their jobs in thirteen different 


FILMS FOR LABOR 


AFL-CIO’s New Film Series ““Americans at Work” 
Marks Sharp Upturn in Sereen Activity of Unions 


A BUSINESS SCREEN SPECIAL REPORT 


industries. By July 11, over 100 
television stations were providing 
weekly periods for the showing of 
this Americans at Work series on 
sustaining, public-service time. 


Norwood Studios Produced 

Produced by Norwood Studios, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., the series 
has featured Railroad Passenger 
Workers (first of a series of three 
films in that field); Fire Fighters 
(Int’l Association of Fire Fighters, 
AFL-CIO); Postal Workers (Na- 
tional Postal Transport Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO) and subsequently 
will present Machinists, Auto 
Workers, Hotel Employees, Glass 
Blowers, Bakers, etc. 


13% Million Labor Audience 

Technically accurate and as 
dramatically interesting as good 
camera work and the varied, 
realistic, industrial subject matter 
can make them, the films in this 
series have one big advantage: the 
built-in, pre-interested audience of 
some 13% million members of 
the AFL-CIO locals. As AFL- 
CIO television station promotion 
puts it: 

“They, their families, their 
friends, their dozens of good 
neighbors with whom they do busi- 
ness—all have good reason to tune 
in to see and enjoy Americans at 
Work. Through union organiza- 
tions in each station area, all of 
these good reasons will be pre- 
sented with maximum impact. Our 
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A Via television and in l6mm group showings, the big 

“ labor groups are now reaching millions of viewers . . . 

“ advertising, promotion and pub- America with its film Building 
2 licity will see to that .. .” Union Participation in Politics. 
a The Americans at Work series Note the Electrical Workers (IUE- 


is being offered to television sta- AFL-CIO) with Help Wanted, a 
tions on the basis of “exclusive picture on the economic effects of 
use of these films in your station plant decentralization. Note the 
area.” Thus far, stations from two hard-hitting 1958 AFL-CIO ~ 
Alaska to Maine and as far south films opposing “right-to-work” 
as Puerto Rico, Florida, Missis- legislation, We, the People and 
aa sippi, Louisiana and Texas are on /t’s Good Business (sponsored by 
e the weekly tv showing line-up. the National Council for Indus- 
How do the unions like them? trial Peace). 
Wallace J. Legge, industrial secre- 
tary of the National Postal Trans- 
Rages geld srg A Rubber Workers’ local in action as its president (top, left) 
AFL-CIO stal workers, told Sits 
Norwood on June 29: argues a grievance case in this scene from “A Mighty Fine Union.” 
“On Friday, June 19, AFL- viewpoint on the effects of “the ap ’ 
CIO TV Coordinator Milton Mur- on-rushing economic facts of auto- management-baiting, because it dent and a forceful, aggressive 
ray presented the Postal Workers’ mation. He suggests that we need doesn’t. In fact, the URW had the young opponent. 


Reuther on Automation 
Walter Reuther’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on 


film in the Americans at Work to prepare to meet the problems of full cooperation of the Goodyear These principals and their ad- 
series to our Board of Directors abundance and should decide who Tire & Rubber Company in the herents form sides in a grievance 
for viewing. The film was enthusi- —_ will push the buttons.” The quote filming of actual workers on the dispute that explains and high- 
astically received by the Board jg from the AFL-CIO’s descriptive job in Akron plants. lights the machinery of negotia- 
and I am confident that it will be literature on the picture titled Push Answer to Current Abuses tions, contract talks and demo- 
well received by the public.” Buttons and People, an 18-minute, But it is a worthy answer to Tate Union election principles. It 

brings in the formative years 

Management groups have wisely 1958 sound production. well-publicized abuses of other h » the brutal. bi 30° 

lent a hand when requested. The The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- _ labor groups and is essentially an (Gronge '¢ apres Myrovee 8) 


films on Railroad Passenger Work- _ ciation present their union story outline of what proposed Federal peer 
ers and Railroad Shop Craft and in two films: To All Concerned legislation aims to safeguard: the ts on Wasser: ‘ ny Bee 2 
Maintenance Workers received ad- and a 1958 production, This Js democratic processes which have 


vice from the Association of | Your Union. The Distillery, Recti- helped build the real greatness of ge dost Dirk ” 
American Railroads as well as the fying and Wine Workers Inter- the American labor movement. At 
public relations department of the national, AFL-CIO, explains basic _a time like this, L. Buckmaster 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- _ facts in the film Your Social Secur- and other international officers of 
ciation. ity Fund in Operation. the URW have weighted the scales fail 
And, finally, there’s the newest in labor’s favor by this forthright ry th 
Some Other Union Films (and one of the best) of these picture. 4 
But television is only one part _labor pictures, the United Rubber We agree that special credit is 
of Labor’s visual education and in- Workers’ 32-minute dissertation due Joe Glazer, the URW’s out- 
formation many-sided program. on democracy at work within a spoken education director, who se 
Note the United Steelworkers of single local union. has been chiefly responsible for 


Excellent Job of Filming 


steering A Mighty Fine Union The real people of the URW 


come to life through the skilled 
dogg an- camera work (by Peaslee Bond) 


Portr ait of a Democratic Union aguncas Sims, How many sitter and the direction of George F. 


thas would Se content to present Johnston of Washington Video 


top union officials with only “wave 
The Rubber Workers Show “A Mighty Fine Union” Pres hand” shots? 
: ten by Nicholas C. Read and Mor- 
as the Documentary Story of One Loeal’s Problems Local Story Main Theme ten Parker, with technical con- 


From its brief opening sequence _sultation, vigor and restraint 
at the URW national convention provided by Joe Glazer for the 
Cork, Linoleum & Plastics sary this year. in Florida for the “big” side of URW. An original music score 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. For this film resists the tempta- union democracy in action, A featuring the Charlie Bird Trio is 


tion of self-eulogy, it doesn’t pre- | Mighty Fine Union quickly shifts mindful of Mr. Glazer’s reputation 
TiTLE: A Mighty Fine Union, 30 om quickly indfu azer’s reputati 


: sent a series of closeups of bland, emphasis to its main theme: the as a labor balladeer. 
min., b&w, produced by Wash- _ smiling faces of autocratic leader- 


Sponsor: The United Rubber, URW observes its 25th anniver- 


. . . vehicle of an impending election We recommend this picture for 
ington Video Productions, Inc. ship .. . instead A Mighty Fine in a local that shows the conflict the N.A.M. film library and for 
Union is one that lives with the _ between the old guard local presi- viewing by Jimmy Hoffa, too. § 
* day-to-day problems of grievances, 

of young aggressiveness vs. sage 

ve The United Rubber Workers experience and of acute, unspar- Right: filming the 

have been labeled “a model of ing self-examination. local’s pre-election 

democratic unionism and no more As a prototype of what manage- meeting as a young 

fitting tribute to the principles of | ment could do with the potent real- ‘ 

union democracy could be imag- __ ism of black & white film, this is a member (standing at 

ined than the motion picture, A _ film corporate policymakers should right) calls for 

Mighty Fine Union, with which the see. Not that it concerns itself with aggressive action. 
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cay The People Along the Pipelines 


¢ 


Above: focus on history as an early salt brine 
well is drilled with springpole rig. 


HE Key To the Columbia Gas System's 

newest film is its titlke—These Are My 

People. \t tells a story of people, the 
thousands of people who make the giant natu- 
ral gas industry function smoothly. And it tells 
its story in terms that people, the millions of 
people who depend on gas every day, will find 
most absorbing. 

These Are My People was designed for 
double duty. It was planned from the begin- 
ning to serve as both a public relations and 
employee relations tool. Filmed in 16mm 
Ektachrome by The Jam Handy Organization, 
the film tells how the natural gas industry be- 
gan with the accidental drilling of the first well, 
and brings the story down beyond the present 
day to the industry's prospects for the future. 


Takes Viewers Behind the Scenes 


The new film takes the average natural gas 
consumer behind the scenes. It shows him the 
many complex jobs, the careful synchronization 
of tasks, and the complex network of pipelines 
and plants that make possible the reliable little 
blue flame that burns eternally in his range, 
his water heater, and other appliances. To the 
public, the film tells a story of people working 
together to provide constant and dependable 
supply of the “ideal” fuel—natural gas. 

To an audience of Columbia Gas employees, 
the film holds up a mirror that reflects not only 
the individual, but his importance to the over- 
all operation and to his community. That 


Below: crude valve controlled natural gas flow 
through wooden pipelines in 1800's. Center: 
customer serviceman radios completion of job 
to his dispatcher. At right: gas dispatcher op- 
erates valves and regulators 90 miles away by 
pressing button on his telemetering console. 


Above: System production supervisor Daniel 
Cofjee (center) and Merle Hosler of System 
Service Corporation discuss scene with JHO 
cameraman Robert Tavernier (on dolly). 


Columbia Gas chose to tell its story through 
him and his fellow employees testifies elo- 
quently to the fact that he is an important man 
in his employer’s eyes. 

If the behind-the-scenes approach was to be 
believable, the Columbia Gas people decided, 
real people and real places would have to be 
used. As a result, 64 of the 94 actors in These 
Are My People are System men and women. 


Filmed at 53 Locations in 16 Cities 


For the most part, they are not really acting 
—they are performing their own jobs, on the 
job. The film crew traveled to 53 locations in 
16 cities and towns throughout the seven-state 
area of the Columbia System to film them on 
the job. This was accomplished during a 30- 
day split-second location shooting schedule. 

Even the historical scenes were made as 
authentic as possible. For the shooting of the 
accidental first drilling of a natural gas well, 
actors and crew went on location in the Kana- 
wha Valley of West Virginia and set up a real 
“spring-pole” drilling rig. A section of 1820- 
style pipeline was also constructed—of hol- 
lowed-out logs. 

Although the story of gas is the story of 
people, the film also tells of a time before peo- 
ple existed. Then, hundreds of millions of years 


pas Carrying Public Relations Story Into Lecal Communities 
3 bib! Columbia Gas System Picture Shews People and Their Jobs 


ago, lush prehistoric swamps and the bodies 
of tiny marine animals were buried by ancient 
seas and shifts of the earth’s crust. Complex 
processes of chemical action, heat and decay 
finally changed these organic minerals into 
vast underground deposits of natural gas. 


Explores History of Gas Industry 


From that first unexpected discovery in West 
Virginia, the story follows the searchers for 
natural gas. There came the wildcatters—the 
well drillers—who learned their rules of thumb 
through trial and error and hard knocks. Then 
the geologists, who brought science to the gas 
fields. 

These Are My People also tells the story of 
the men who built the nation’s network of pipe- 
lines . . . the story of the men who learned 
how to put gas back in the ground where it 
came from, to be stored for use during periods 
of peak demand . . . and the story of the men 
who direct gas supplies through the under- 
ground pipeline distribution networks to meet 
the fluctuating needs of people and industries. 


Films Are Produced to “Fill Need” 


These Are My People is the seventh color 
motion picture produced by the System. It was 
produced to replace a ten-year-old film called 
The Eternal Flame, which was unusually suc- 
cessful not only in this country but abroad as 
well. On the average, Columbia produces a 
film every two or three years; the most recent 
was Underground Story of Natural Gas, also 
filmed by Jam Handy. But films are produced 
only to fill a need. 

Because Columbia Gas companies operate 
over a widespread area, which includes many 
smaller cities and towns, 16mm films have been 
found very effective in carrying the System’s 
public relations story into schools, into church 
and club meetings and, via local television, into 
homes in its operating territory. 


Largest Integrated Gas System in U.S. 


Columbia Gas System is composed of 17 
subsidiaries which together form the largest 
integrated natural gas system in the nation. It 
operates an 850-mile pipeline linking the gas- 
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rich Louisiana Gulf Coast with its Appalachian 
distribution area. From this and other lines, 
it distributes gas in Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
For such a vast but localized audience, movies 
are an ideal medium, the System finds. 

Measured statistically as well as by audience 
reaction, Columbia’s film program has been 
successful. By distributing through System pub- 
lic relations offices and professional distributing 
services, Columbia’s films have reached a tele- 
vision audience of over 65 million in just over 
four and a half years. More than 56,700 indi- 
vidual groups have been shown the films—an 
audience total of over 3,250,000. 


Picture Ideas Come from the Field 
The System follows no fixed schedule for 
production of films. Suggestions for a new pic- 
ture generally come from the System’s Informa- 
tion Committee, which is composed of the 
Directors of Information of the three major 
operating groups in the System. After a film 


Above: pipe inspector gives precise directions 
to bending machine operator as pipe is tailored 
to curvature of land .. . 


is authorized by System management, the com- 
mittee picks a producer and approves a script, 
generally based on recommendations by W. M. 
Kimball, Director of Information at the Sys- 
tem’s New York Office. 

Daniel J. Coffee of the New York Informa- 
tion office, the System’s “visuals” expert, 
worked with The Jam Handy staff on These 
Are My People. He traveled on basic research 
trips with the writer, assisted with editing and 
production, and in general lived with the film 
from original idea to finished print. 


Two Film Versions Now Available 

Two versions of the new picture are already 
available to groups and television stations with- 
in the System’s operating area. 

These films are available from the System’s 
Information offices (within its seven-state 
area); from Modern Talking Picture Service 
exchanges. and (for television stations) from 
Sterling-Movies U.S.A. 

A companion booklet was prepared and will 
be distributed to groups using the film. The 
purpose of the booklet is to reinforce the film’s 
impact through repeated recall. An attractive 
reminder of a pleasant show, it will also be 
used as information brochure on the natural 
gas industry in general and Columbia Gas in 
particular. 
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Below: fishing is one of Empire State's indus- 
tries shown in “All About New York.” 


Above: an historical scene on the banks of 
Mr. Hudson's river is rich in color. 


The BIG Picture of New York 


Blending Scenic Beauty With Broad Factual Background, New Color 
Picture Is N. Y. Telephone’s Contribution to a “Year of History” 


Sponsor: New York Telephone Company. 


TitLeE: All About New York, 34 min., color, 
produced by Owen Murphy Productions, Inc. 


vy This year marks the 350th anniversary of 
the discovery of the Hudson River and Lake 
Champlain by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
Champlain. New York State is celebrating it 
as a “Year of History” and the New York 
Telephone Company, as a contribution to the 
occasion, is now presenting this very fine mo- 
tion picture for showing not only in the Em- 
pire State, but nationwide—and soon, world- 
wide. 

Although release has been keyed to the Hud- 
son-Champlain observances, All About New 
York has been designed for a long and fruitful 
life. It will stimulate and attract industry and 
commerce to the state, increase the flow of 
visitors and tourists and point out the advan- 
tages of New York as a place to live, work and 
do business. 


Sweeping Vistas of the Empire State 

All About New York is almost as all-inclu- 
sive as its title. In production for almost a 
year, the film encompasses some 483 location 
scenes documenting the state’s agriculture, his- 
tory, industry, recreation, scenic interest and 
transportation facilities. 

Visually, the film is a series of stunning 
scenes, prettier than picture post cards, but 
meaningful as well—each scene seems to be a 
vignette of something important happening. 
This is a tricky thing to do—to blend together 


such a kaleidoscope of people and scenery, yet 
to keep the picture moving along in unity. But 
the film never fails to hold together. 

More than 4,000,000 New York Telephone 
Company customers have received bill inserts 
telling them how they can arrange for showings 
for clubs and other groups. The picture will 
be used for showings arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau, and chambers of commerce. It 
will be seen by social and civic groups, and in 
schools across the state. 


150 Prints Are Already Insufficient 

One hundred and fifty prints are currently 
circulating, and they have not been enough. 
Demand is running so high that some promo- 
tional activities planned by the company to 
stir up interest in the film have had to be post- 
poned. 

The Public Relations Department of the 
New York Telephone Company was responsi- 
ble for initiating and supervising the project. 
It is estimated that from now through the next 
twelve months over 2,000,000 people will see 
the film—iive. 

Thomas Wilson, Customer Relations Mana- 
ger of the New York Telephone Company, feels 
that as soon as the supply of prints permits— 
in the very near future—the film will find a 
wide audience outside of the state and this will 
be welcomed. For as industry and tourism 
prospers in the state, the New York Telephone 
Company will share in the prosperity. 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX) 


A dramatic shot of Manhattan's towers from “All About New York” 
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NAVA’s president-elect W. G. Kirtley of 
Louisville, Ky. (left) receives congratulations 
from outgoing president, P. H. Jaffarian, Seattle. 


Mr. Jattarian opens first general session of 19th 
Convention in Chicago. On screen at left is 
theme of this year’s meeting. 


2,500 Attend 19th NAVA Convention 


National Audio-Visual Association Elects Kirtley as President; 
Church, Industrial, Rural, Medical and School Groups Also Meet 


portant part your members play in the 

education and training of our citizens,” 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower addressed his 
greetings to the 2,537 persons in attendance 
last month at the 19th annual convention of 
the National Audio-Visual Association in Chi- 
cago. 

“It is good to learn that you are discussing 
new ways to employ audio-visual tools in the 
teaching of mathematics, science and foreign 
languages,” the President's message concluded. 

The basic theme of this gathering of dealers, 
manufacturers, producers and distributors of 
audio-visual tools and materials was expressed 
by retiring NAVA president P. H. Jaffarian 
of Seattle, Washington in his opening remarks 
to the first general session at Chicago. 

“The mission of this meeting is clearly 
characterized by our timely convention theme, 


| rey His APPRECIATION of “the im- 


of the Bell & Howell Company and an active 
participant in national affairs, challenged the 
audio-visual industry to alert the nation to the 


Above: newty-elected officers of association 
(| to r); Robert P. Abrams, treasurer; Mahlon 
Martin, second vice-president; W. G. Kirtley, 


president; Harold Fischer, secretary; and Har- 
vey Marks, first vice-president. 


‘Lift Our Standards Higher.’ ” 
Keynote speaker Charles H. Percy, president 


Below: members of NAVA’s Board of Directors and 1960 Exhibitor's Committee: front row (l 
to r): Ruth Walsh, Rochester, N.Y .; Malcolm Ewing, Jackson, Miss.; Bob Abrams, Philadelphia; 
Harold Fischer, Orlando, Fla.; president-elect Kirtley; P. H. Jafjarian, Seattle; Harvey Marks, 
Denver; Earl Harpster, Cleveland; Eloise Keefe, Dallas, Texas. Back row (I to r): Max Rarig, 
Seattle; Mahlon Martin, Massillon, Ohio; Geore Roghaar, Arlington, Mass.; Jerome Kintner, 
San Francisco; Peter Allinger, Vancouver, B.C.; J. Howard Orth, Des Moines; B. B. Odell, Bur- 
bank, Cal.; M. G. Gregory, Lubbock, Texas; Paul E. Reudeman, Livonia, Mich.; Marty Myers, 
East Orange, N.J.; Bob Maybrier, Warsaw, Ind.; and V. C. Doering, Detroit, Mich. 
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Today’s Crisis in Education 
Becomes Convention Rally Cry 


“crisis in education,” a problem he described 
as vital to national survival. Percy charged the 
group with this great crusade because of its 
unique position as “the communicative link 
between businessman, educator and citizen.” 

“Today we face new threats from without 
in the utter dedication of Soviet Russia to the 
goal of beating America in all areas at any 
cost,” said Percy. 

“We must continue to meet new political 
and economic threats. Our system of free and 
compulsory education for all is the keystone. 
Education is the greatest weapon of a free 


Above: president Jaffarian and executive vice- 
president Don White of NAVA read President 
Eisenhower's message to the Convention. 


people, because education brings enlighten- 
ment,” Percy concluded. 

Other leading speakers at general sessions 
included Dan J. Forrestal, director of public 
relations, Monsanto Chemical Company, who 
presented an address on “The Sights and 
Sounds of a Company” and Dr. William B. 
Sanborn, director of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Materials, San Francisco Unified School 
District, who spoke on “The Future for In- 
structional Materials—A Problem in Profes- 
sional Cooperation.” Elliott H. Kone, director 
of the Yale University Audio-Visual Center, 
New Haven, Conn., was the third general ses- 
sion speaker. His subject was “The Philosophy 
and Practice of the Language Laboratory.” 

J. Roger Deas of the American Can Com- 
pany presented an inspirational talk on “The 
Vision of America” at the convention’s second 
general session. 


Seven Other Groups Hold Meetings 


Participating during the three-day conven- 
tion program, which was held July 25 to 28, 
were guests and members of seven other par- 
ticipating groups with varied agricultural, edu- 
cational, industrial and religious audio-visual 
interests. The Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting just prior to 
the NAVA Convention; business and industrial 
representatives attended the Audio-Visual 
Workshop for Industrial Training Directors and 
a regional meeting of the Industrial Audio- 
Visual Association. 

With attendance up an estimated 11% over 
any former year, exhibitors in the NAVA Trade 
Show were generally enthusiastic over fall and 
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winter marketing prospects, reflecting the opti- 
mism of audio-visual dealers who comprise the 
major share of the Association’s nationwide 
membership. 
Name Officers for the Coming Year 

During the business sessions of the 19th 
Convention, William G. Kirtley, president of 
the D. T. Davis Company of Louisville, Ken- 


Keynote speaker at the NAVA Convention 
was Charles H. Percy, whose challenging 
message was “The Quiet Revolution.” 


tucky, was elected president of NAVA, suc- 
ceeding P. H. Jaffarian who became chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

Harvey W. Marks of the Visual Aid Center, 
Denver, Colorado, was named first vice-presi- 
dent and Mahlon H. Martin, Jr., M. H. Martin 
Company, Massilon, Ohio, was elected second 
vice-president. Harold A. Fischer of Photo- 
sound of Orlando, Orlando, Florida, is the 
secretary-elect and Robert P. Abrams, Wil- 
liams, Brown & Earle, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the new NAVA treasurer. 

Newly-elected directors at large of the asso- 
ciation include J. W. Kintner, Photo & Sound 
Co., San Francisco, and Harold W. Newman, 
Newman Visual Education Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. New regional directors named are: 
George E. Roghaar, New England Film Serv- 
ice, Inc., Arlington, Mass., for New England; 
Malcolm P. Ewing, Jasper Ewing & Sons, Inc., 
Jackson, Miss., for Southeastern states; Ed- 
ward C. Taylor, Taylor Films, Huron, South 
Dakota, for the Plains states; and Max H. 
Rarig, Rarig Motion Picture Company, Seattle, 
Washington, for the Western States. 

In his “Report to the NAVA Membership” 
the Association’s executive vice-president, Don 
White, made an excellent summation of the 
progress made during the past year. 

Noting the change in Federal attitude toward 
audio-visual materials, which it had classified 
as “non-essential” just four years ago during 
the President’s Conference on Education, Mr. 
White cited the appropriation by Congress just 
a year ago of more than $109 million for the 
acquisition of educational equipment, including 
audio-visual equipment and materials, for this 
and the next fiscal year. An additional appro- 
priation of 414 million dollars was made for 
research into better utilization of teaching 
equipment and materials. 

The development of the Educational As- 
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NAVA members listen attentively to speakers at first general session in Terrace Casino. 


sistance Fund and of his full-time duties in 
the implementation of the Defense Education 
Act were reviewed by the executive vice-presi- 
dent. Together with Dennis Williams, who was 
hired on a part-time basis through the Fund, 
Mr. White has visited 25 state capitals and 
Mr. Williams an additional 21. 

Other legislative activities affecting tax and 
postal rulings, a national advertising campaign, 
publication of the Fifth Edition of the Audio- 
Visual Equipment Directory and continuing 
participation in the Audio-Visual Council on 
Public Information as well as the now tradi- 


Above: the annual Audio-Visual Workshop 
program for midwest industrial training direc- 
tors was capably led by this group of experts 
on the use of a-v tools and techniques. 


tional National Institute for Audio-Visual Sell- 
ing were enumerated as highlights of NAVA’s 
past year. Al Hunecke of the DuKane Corpora- 
tion, who served as Chairman of this year’s 
Institute, and its Board of Governors were com- 
mended for one of the finest short-course pro- 
grams in the history of the Association. 
General convention chairman was W. G. 
Kirtley; chairman of the exhibits committee 
was Ainslee R. Davis of Denver, Colorado, a 
recent past president of NAVA. Press arrange- 
ments were ably handled by the Association’s 
director of information, James Hulfish, Jr. 


Below: 1960 Institute of Audio-Visual Selling 
officers are (l to r): Jack McCracken, Tarmac 
A-V Co.; Howard F. Kalbfus, Eastman Kodak; 
Bob Maybrier, Da-Lite Screen; and J. K. Lil- 
ley, J. P. Lilley & Son. 


At left: Industrial Audio-Visual Assn. meets 
(lto r): Jack Duffy, Pres. John Hawkinson, Vic 
Johnson, Fred Woldt and Mort Collins. Below: 
Mr. Duffy and Mr. Hawkinson with O. H. 
Coelln, publisher of Business Screen (center). 
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In this well-designed tent building, set up at a suburban shopping center plaza, the Ford Motor 


¥ 


Company presents “Design for Suburban Living” show, featuring a new film in Quadravision. 


Ford Tours the Shopping Centers 


Four American Read Shows Go Nationwide as Ford Takes All Lines 
to Car Owners: Suburban Living Unit Features “Quadravision”™ Film 


NE MILLION PERSONS a month are ex- 
O pected to view the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s cars, trucks and farm equipment 
at the nation’s major shopping centers from 
coast-to-coast this year. “American Road 
Show” programs are scheduled for 48 nine-day 
showings, many of which have already been 
completed. 

According to Edward E. Rothman, General 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager of 
Ford, the evolution of shopping centers in the 
last 10 years to their present importance in 
each major center has presented a new chal- 
lenge in automotive marketing. 

“We have developed something new under 
the sun in selling,” he explains. “The Ameri- 
can Road Shows will give Ford and its dealers 
some very effective help. 

“Shopping centers came into being because 
of the automobile age,” he points out. “Our 


studies showed that many of them attract 
200,000 or more visitors every week and prac- 
tically all of those people come to the centers 
in their cars. This meant they are potential 
customers for Ford products and we decided 
we had better figure out a way of taking our 
cars to the people, rather than wait for them 
to come to us.” 


Four Road Show Units Are on Tour 


There are currently four American Road 
Show units, each displaying the company’s 
products in modern setting with new gadgets 
and inventions, including the use of a new 
four-screen motion picture program. 

Two traveling units feature a “Design for 
Suburban Living” in which Ford, Mercury, 
Edsel and Lincoln cars are shown in colorful 
settings. For this show, Ford advertising, sales 
promotion and film executives developed the 


Below: four separate screens provide a 31-foot spread of motion pictures, with stereophonic 
sound effects, to present the Quadravision film “The Search for Suburbia.” 


And Now, It’s “Quadravision” as F ord 


Goes to Four Screens with New Film 


four-screen presentation called “Quadravision™ 
to project a 12-minute color motion picture 
titled The Search for Suburbia. 

Another Road Show unit presents Ford’s 
“Design for Country Living” and is devoted 
to farming of today and the future, demon- 
started in scale models and live action. 


Test Idea With Station Wagon Show 


The fourth road show is “Design for Station 
Wagon Living” and shows new equipment for 
hunting, fishing, touring and picnics. This ex- 
hibit is an expanded version of the station 
wagon show with which Ford tested the shop- 
ping center circuit during 1957-58. In those 


A single control switch turns on the 
entire four-screen presentation; one 
operator can handle showings. 


two seasons, more than 314 million persons 
viewed the display. 


How “Quadravision” Was Developed 


The special interest of business film spon- 
sors is directed to the synchronized four-screen 
film presentation used in the two “Suburban 
Living” Road Shows. Adapted from ideas 
which were pioneered at the Circarama theatre 
in last year’s Brussel’s Worlds Fair and in the 
Czechoslovakian “Magic Lantern” exhibit at 
Brussels, the “Quadravision” process, as Ford 
calls it, links together four 16mm sound pro- 
jectors to project film simultaneously on four 
screens flanked 31 feet across one end of a 
tent theatre designed especially for the Ameri- 
can Road Shows. 

Bob Millar, of Ford’s Advertising and Sales 
Promotion department, originated the idea, fol- 
lowing a Brussels eye-witness report by Ed- 
ward S. Purrington, manager of Ford’s Photo- 
graphic Department. 

An actor appearing on one of the four 
screens can talk to another appearing as much 
as 30 feet away, or to an actor in a scene on 
his own screen. Even the sound has a wide- 
screen quality, with speakers located at each 
of the four screens. Even tho (Cont'd above) 
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action at times takes place on all 
four screens simultaneously, or 
moves from one screen to another, 
the audience can follow the story 
without distraction. The film is de- 
signed so that action on one screen 
is always dominant. 


Projection Setup by Busch 

Dependable, bright projection of 
the four pictures was the assign- 
ment given Ed Busch of the Busch 
Film and Equipment Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan. With previous 
experience in multiple projector 
installation, Busch built the Quad- 
ravision setup utilizing Kodak Pag- 
eant sound projector mechanisms, 
Pageant amplifiers with Busch 
Cinesalesman cases and their con- 
tinuous feed mechanisms. 

The Animated Display Com- 
pany of Detroit designed and fabri- 
cated the tent building which 
houses the show. Radiant Lenticu- 
lar screen material similar to that 
used in Radio City Music Hall was 
set up in 4 x 6-foot frames, sep- 
arated by about 14” apiece. 

Since exhibit personnel rather 
than trained projectionists are op- 
erating this installation, it was sim- 
plified and designed to operate with 
a single on-off switch. Continuous 
loops eliminated the need for 
threading and rewinding. 

The motion picture, The Search 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 50) 


Above: threading one of four iden- 
tical projectors for “Quadravision.” 


Above: here are all four projectors 
ready for four-screen showing. 
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Spectrumatte: New Tool for TV 


Infra-Red Background Process Introduced by MPO-TV 


by Gerald Hirschfeld, A.S.C.* 


N™ TECHNIQUES and technical 

advances of the motion pic- 
ture industry are being put to use 
more and more by advertising 
agencies in their desire to produce 
better and different filmed com- 
mercials for television. 

The film producer is being called 
on to satisfy many new technical 
demands, particularly in the field 
of special effects. 


Traveling Mattes Save Cost 

One effect widely used today is 
the traveling matte. A main reason 
for using it involves economics. 
For instance, it is far simpler to 
shoot an actor in a studio against 
a black drop and later put in the 
suitable background rather than 
take a whole crew to some remote 
location. 

A second reason for the use of 
a superimposed subject has been 
a matter of safety. It would be 
rather hazardous for a studio to 
risk the life of an actor or to haz- 
ard the life of anybody to make 
a trick shot. 

Another special effect of super- 
imposition is required when it is 
desired to change the size relation- 
ship of the foreground as com- 
pared to the background. In other 
words if we want to make a person 
appear diminutive and a chair or 
table tower over them, this can be 
done with very expensive set con- 
struction which becomes at a cer- 
tain point out of hand. The other 
way is by superimposition. 

Limits of Rear Projection 

One method of superimposing a 
foreground against a background 
is by rear projection—the process 
of projecting a background on a 
screen and superimposing—placing 
in front of it—the action, and 
photographing the two with one 
camera. The process is relatively 
simple; the scene that is to be 
shown behind the foreground ac- 
tion is placed in a projector, the 
image thrown on the screen, and 
it is photographed at the same 
time as the foreground action. 

This process has been in use for 
many years and is still used exten- 
sively. However, there are certain 
limitations which have led to the 
development of other processes for 
superimposition. 

One of the limitations is space. 


1959 


The projector is normally any- 
where from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty feet behind the 
screen to give an adequate throw 
without using an extreme wide 
angle lens. 

Time is another problem, the 
background material that is pro- 
jected on the screen must be pho- 
tographed in advance. 

Another limiting factor of rear 
projection is the fact that it is im- 
possible to get the background to 
appear under the feet of the sub- 
ject. 


Space Brings Focus Problem 


When considered for TV com- 
mercials, the rear projection proc- 
ess had limiting factors of focus. 
Working at extreme close distances 
to the subject, which is not nor- 
mally done in theatrical practice, 
but is common in commercials, the 
rear projection screen was usually 
so far out of focus that it became 
very difficult to obtain the right 
perspective of background focus to 
foreground. All these limitations 
made the use of a matte process 
much more practical. 

When we take two motion pic- 
ture films and try to superimpose 
one over the other we are dealing 
with transparent images, and the 
background will show through. As 
a matter of fact, this technique is 
used for creating ghost images, if 
ever that is required. 

For motion picture superimposi- 
tion some means must be devised 


Maidenform “dream” scene uses 
Spectrumatte for background effect. 


to prevent the background from 
showing through the foreground 
subject. This is accomplished by 
using a silhouette of the foreground 
subject to hold back exposure of 
the background when it is repho- 
tographed on an optical effects 
printer. The silhouette of a sta- 
tionary package can be made by 
art work. 

However, when the subject is a 
moving person or object the sil- 
houette, or matte, must change 
frame by frame. 

This is now called a traveling 
matte. While some traveling 
mattes can be made by art work, 
known as the Rotoscope process, it 
is very expensive and not always 
perfect, leaving at times a black 
line around the subject. 


Other Systems in Use 

Several new systems have been 
worked out for creating traveling 
mattes. One of them requires a 
one-film camera and the others a 
dual-film camera. The one-film 
matte technique is the blue-screen 
process. The dual-film matte proc- 
esses are the ultraviolet, the sodi- 
um, and the infrared processes. In 
the blue-screen system any camera 
can be used regardless of size, or 
size of negative. Therefore, this 
system is used almost exclusively 


(CONCLUDED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Figure 1.: This diagram illustrates MPO’s Spectrumatte process. 
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*Mr. Hirschfeld is 
Vice-President of 


MPO Television Films, Inc. 
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Spectrumatte in TV: 


(CONT'D FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 
for the wide-screen techniques 
which do not concern the TV com- 
mercial film producer. 

The dual-film matte systems are 
far simpler and less expensive to 
use. A main advantage is the fact 
that you produce the matte in the 
caméra at exactly the same time 
that the action scene is being taken. 
Only one matte is required in the 
printing and registration process. 
This completely eliminates film 
shrinkage and simplifies registra- 
tion, 

The one disadvantage of the du- 
al systems is that they do require 
special lighting and the only rea- 
son the dual systems work is this: 
the action negative must in no way 
be exposed by the light that is on 
the background, whether in black 
and white or color photography. 

To go into a little more detail 
on the dual system matting proc- 
ess I would like to explain the in- 
frared process which MPO Tele- 
vision Films is using, under the 
name Spectrumatte. 

The film that is used to photo- 
graph the action can be either 
black and white or color, equally 
effectively, and the film used to 
record the matte is infrared sensi- 
tive negative. The backing used 
is black velvet specially treated to 
reflect infrared light. The lights 
that illuminate the background are 
incandescent lights which have a 
high source of infrared. The fore- 
ground lights used to illuminate the 
subject have been specially filtered 
so that the visible light can be uti- 
lized but it is minus infrared. 

The Technicolor camera sepa- 
rates these two sources of light rel- 
atively simply by use of a dichroic 
coated prism which transmits vis- 
ible wave lengths and reflects in- 


Figure 2: this diagram illustrates 
lighting setup for “Spectrumatte.” 


FILTERS 
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BUT NOT INFRA-RED 
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frared wave lengths to the infrared 
negative. 

The infrared rays do not go 
through the prism. 

The visible light, which we have 
filtered and with which we illumi- 
nate the subject, is minus infrared, 
therefore, when this light hits the 
prism there is nothing for it to re- 
flect to the infrared negative. It 
will thus pass through the prism to 
the black and white or color nega- 
tive. We end up with a normal 
color or black and white negative 
of the action and an infrared neg- 
ative of only the background. 
When a print of the infrared nega- 
tive is made on high contrast stock 
we end up with a silhouette exactly 
the same shape as the action sub- 
ject. 

One advantage of MPO’s infra- 
red system over the blue screen 
process is that only one generation 
—a print—is required to make the 
traveling matte. The print of the 
original negative forms its own 
matte because it has a black back- 
ground. The registration problem 
is simple, the film shrinkage prob- 


INFRA-RED REFLECTOR 


NFRA-RED 
SOURCE 


Remington commercial (filmed by MPO TV) uses “Spectrumatte” process. 


lem is negligible because we’re only 
working from one _ generation. 
We're not continually duping to 
build up that high contrast. The 
problem of infrared reflection from 
various clothing or props is not 
present because we have filtered 
out the infrared from the action 
lights. With MPO’s Spectrumatte 
process we have had no problem 
in making a matte of transparent 
objects, of smoke, of hair, of liq- 
uids, and we have worked out a 
good technique of matting under 
the feet. 

The ultraviolet system, which is 
used by Warner Bros., is exactly 
the same as the infrared, as far as 
the general operation is concerned. 
The background, however, is a 
translucent screen illuminated from 
behind by fluorescent ultraviolet 
light. The foreground lights re- 
quire a filter to remove a small 
amount of ultraviolet light that is 
present in the normal incandescent 
lighting. The advantages are sim- 
ilar to the infrared system. 

However, we think there are 
some disadvantages. It is uncom- 
fortable to work in front of ultra- 
violet light because of the fact that 
there is a fluid in the eye that fluo- 
resces under ultraviolet and you 
see everything as if you had a little 
light on inside your eyes—a slight 
“fogging” of everything. It be- 
comes quite annoying. An ambei 
glass can be worn to eliminate this 
effect. Another limiting factor is 
that certain transparent objects do 
not freely transmit ultraviolet light 
which makes it difficult to obtain 
a matte of these objects. With 
color film in the ultraviolet process 
there is an additional problem of 
fogging in dark areas in the back- 
ground which requires an addition- 
al matte to be used with the fore- 
ground action plate. A matte just 
the opposite is needed—a female 


matte—to hold back the back- 
ground. Otherwise there is a cer- 
tain amount of fading or bleeding 
through of the background scene. 

The sodium process, which was 
developed in England, is, once 
again, basically the same operation 
as the infrared and the ultraviolet. 
Sodium light—yellow light such as 
is used on the highways—is used 
behind a translucent screen on the 
background. The foreground light 
is unfiltered. The Motion Picture 
Research Council has developed a 
prism which will reflect the narrow 
sodium band of light to a black 
and white negative, and at the 
same time transmit 90% of the 
visible light. It does not deterio- 
rate the color image in any way. 
It may be used for black and white 
or color. Due to British patents 
this process has only limited use in 
this country. 

This, generally, is the dual sys- 
tem matting process. We at MPO 
have used it very successfully, but 
I would like to summarize that it 
must not be overlooked that in all 
these systems of special effects the 
director must be constantly aware 
of what his final background ac- 
tion will show in regard to action 
of timing. In rear projection there is 
a visible image in the background. 
In the dual-film processes there is 
none; you are dealing with a black 
velvet background. Your picture 
is going to be put in later. This be- 
comes an advantage on one hand 
where you don’t have to shoot 
your background plate ahead of 
time, but it also becomes a handi- 
cap to the director who must be 
very careful of his timing. Camera 
moves must also be very carefully 
planned. 

We have found the MPO Spec- 
trumatte system to be the best an- 
swer in simplifying otherwise diffi- 
cult optical scenes and eliminating 
expensive set construction. One 
commercial that comes to mind is 
one in which the script called for 
a man, woman and child to be 
standing on the keys of a type- 
writer. $3,000 was the cost of 
making a mock-up of a typewriter 
in that scale. We did it optically 
and very much more economically 
with just a close-up of the type- 
writer, which was used as the back- 
ground for our three people, photo- 
graphed with the Spectrumatte 
process (see illustration above). 

The traveling matte process is a 
tool to be used judicially by the 
film producer and the advertising 
agency. It does not replace the 
other processes, but it can be used 
effectively and dramatically, with 
an imaginative mind. 
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It’s the Picture That Counts... 


For quality production, more and more of the quality accounts are 
entrusted to MPO’s care . . . and below is a list of companies whose mo- 
tion pictures* are currently being produced by MPO: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CPA’S GULF OIL CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 44 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
E. I. DU PONT de NEMOURS & CO. UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


*20 to 30 minutes in length. 


Productions, Juc. 


in NEW YORK CITY 
15 East 53rd Street 
Murray Hill 8-7830 
in HOLLYWOOD 
4110 Radford Avenue 
POplar 6-9579 


For detailed information regarding MPO’s Creative staff and studio facilities, write or call 
Judd L. Pollock, 15 East 53rd St., New York 22, New York, MUrray Hill 8-7830 
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Films Along the Marketing Lines: 


A Purex Color Film for 


Home Laundering Promotion 


Aimed at Schools and Women’s Groups 


N ORIGINAL AND INFORMATIVE new color 
film geared to eliminate the many mis- 
conceptions in America today on laun- 

dry bleaching was premiered in New York and 
Chicago recently by the Purex Corporation, 
Ltd. The Great White Way—To Good Laun- 
dering, a 131% minute motion picture, explains 
through the use of sharp photography and 
amusing animation the role of bleaches in soil 
removal from white and color-fast fabrics. 

Presented in 16mm color, The Great White 
Way unfolds the history and scientific develop- 
ment of chlorine bleaches and makes a clever 
analysis of bleach characteristics. 

The problem that has plagued the average 
housewife for years in the use of bleaches has 


New ad campaign develops advanced versions 
of basic first aid surgical dressings. 


Intensive J & J research discovered important 
gaps in home medicine chests . . . 


Helping Dealers to Profit From J & J Ads 


Johnson & Johnson Slidefilm Shows Market Potential, Ad Objectives 


Seay 


HE Post-WaAR REVOLUTION in merchan- 
dising has been characterized by increased 
manufacturer activity on the retail firing 
line. Selling through the dealer rather than 
simply to the dealer, via dealer assistance pro- 
grams, is now the order of the day. 
Johnson & Johnson, in line with its philoso- 
phy that “by serving those who sell our product 
we serve ourselves,” has been in the vanguard 
of this movement, stressing sales training, store 
modernization, and improved display, to men- 
tion just a few areas. 


Dealers Slow to Recognize Ad Values 

But while retail acceptance and cooperation 
in these areas proved very productive, Johnson 
& Johnson found, as did many manufacturers, 
that dealers were relatively slow to recognize 
the power of national advertising campaigns. 
To many a retailer and distributor, national 
advertising seemed remote, not something he 
could make part of his local operation. Manu- 
facturers’ attempts to “sell” their own adver- 


the film medium was enlisted to help arouse 
large-scale response. 

The result is a sound slidefilm, A New Mes- 
sage for a New Market, produced by Henry 
Strauss & Co., who have previously collabo- 
rated with Johnson & Johnson on some of their 
most important dealer assistance campaigns. 

The slidefilm has two principal aims. H. M. 
Poole, Jr., J & J vice president of sales, views 
it as “part of our program to build sales by 
highlighting for dealers, through dramatic pre- 
sentation . . . the existence of a vast, untapped 
market potential for surgical dressings.” 

J. E. Burke, vice president of advertising, 
describes it further as “designed to make clear 
to distributors and retailers . . . the objective 
of J & J advertising and its importance to the 
local retail outlet.” 


How the Slidefilm Builds Interest 
In A New Message for a New Market, 
Strauss and Johnson & Johnson have com- 
pressed both these objectives into a close-knit 


been that the more active bleaches did damage 
to fabrics while removing soilage and the gen- 
tler bleaches spared fabrics at the expense of 
adequate soilage removal. 

Purex Laboratories, long the leader in bleach 
research, has come up with what it feels to be 
the proper solution, a new product called 
Beads-O’-Bleach. According to Mabel Flanley, 


RING 


GOOD LAUND 


of Flanley and Woodward, Inc., speaking for 


tising as a bonus part of the product frequently 
brought only a casual response. 

This year, Johnson & Johnson is embarking 
on an important new ad campaign, designed 


12 minute presentation, making maximum use “the woman’s angle” at the premiere showing 
of slidefilm flexibility. The background story of the film, “Purex . . . is the only company 


of Johnson & Johnson's efforts to open new | to date to develop and market a safe-action 
markets through advertising which sold ideas | 


chlorine dry bleach which is fully as effective 
Le not just to sell individual products but to ex- as well as merchandise is built visually around as liquid bleach, but completely harmless for 
i : pand the whole surgical dressing market. In view past campaigns, while the narrative reports all fabrics.” 

: of past experiences with dealer participation, their success. Artwork is used to portray sur- The film was produced by Rippey, Hender- 


gical dressing sales possibilities. 


Having established the potential for profit 
and the method to be used in exploiting it, the 
film shifts to photography to display the visual 
strength of the new ad campaign. This is ac- 
companied by an analysis of the copy and 
merchandising of individual ads in terms of 
their customer appeal. The film ends by stress- 
ing the importance of retailer tie-ins with the 
campaign theme and suggestions for point-of- 
sale exploitation. 

The slidefilm, with accompanying brochure, 
is being shown nationwide to surgical dressing 
distributors and retailers. Through the sound- 
slide medium, Johnson & Johnson is campaign- 
ing with impact, economy and uniformity, 
while leaving room for salesmen to personalize 
the message in a “soft key” style. Wy 


Left, above: J & J film shows importance of point-of-sale 
tie-ins; below: Falter artwork from an advertisement. 


son & Bucknam of Denver to satisfy a general 
household and home economics class need for 
information on laundering techniques and an 
understanding of the use of bleaches. 

All technical information is based upon find- 
ings made by the Purex Research Laboratories, 
which has turned out a great deal of educa- 
tional literature on laundering procedures. 

The film is being released through Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., and is being 
made available on a free loan basis to home ec 
teachers, adult education groups, laundering 
services, and other groups in the home launder- 
ing field. A study guide for group leaders and 
teachers, as well as leaflets for group and class 
distribution, will also be available. 

“With laundering second only to food prep- 
aration in the home,” Miss Flanley added, 
“there is a greater need for information on 
home laundering than ever before.” Wy 
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How to demonstrate the big, the complex 


EVERYWHERE AT ONCE! 


How do you get fast, widespread demon- 
stration of a new electronic product, for 
example, when the product isn’t the kind a 
salesman can carry easily, and when live 
demonstration isn’t always convenient? 


The National Cash Register Company did 
it by shipping 275 Kodak Pageant l6mm 
Sound Projectors into its branch offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
And hundreds of NCR salesmen swung 
into action with a 31-minute demonstra- 
tion film. 

Results? The road to sales was shortened 
considerably. 
And something else happened: 

Not one complaint has been reported 
about any of the 275 Kodak projectors. 


Not one maintenance complaint. Not one 
operating complaint. 

But then, Kodak Pageant Projectors 
don’t get in the way of selling. Salesmen 
don’t need to fumble with parts, because 
reel arms, belts, cords are all permanently 
attached. Even the film threading path is 
printed right on the projector. And _ per- 
manent factory lubrication minimizes main- 
tenance, eliminates need for oiling, ends 
lube record-keeping forever. 

See how smoothly your sales presenta- 
tions will run on a Pageant. Call your 
Kodak A-V dealer today or tomorrow and 
let him demonstrate how easy it is to op- 
erate this machine. Or for a fact-filled 
folder, write: 


‘ae 


The NCR salesman switches on his Kodak Pageant 
Sound Projector and his presentations roll smoothly 
and uninterrupted for National's new electronic bank 
posting machine—The Post-Tronic. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Charles E. Bordwell 


Bordwell to N.Y. Office of 
John Sutherland Productions 

vy Charles E. Bordwell, vice-presi- 
dent and editorial supervisor of 
John Sutherland Productions, Inc., 
in charge of sales and client serv- 
ice, has moved his desk of opera- 
tions from the California studio 
to the Sutherland New York office. 

According to John Sutherland, 
president, Mr. Bordwell’s move 
will enable the company to offer 
more intensive service and on-the- 
spot counsel to eastern clients on 
production details, distribution and 
budgeting. Mr. Bordwell joined 
John Sutherland Productions in 
1945. 

* * 
Walter Lowendahli to Wilding 
as an Executive Producer 
vr Walter Lowendahl has joined 
Wilding, Inc., as an executive pro- 
ducer and will headquarter in the 
company’s Eastern Division in 
New York. 

A founder and past president of 
the Film Producers Association of 
New York, he last headed Walter 
Lowendahl Productions, which he 
formed to produce theatrical films 
after resigning in 1958 from Trans- 
film, Inc., where he had been an 
executive for 17 years. Ved 


* * 


Dick Gearhart Named V. P. 
for Sales at Cousino, Inc. 

w Richard C, Gearhart, formerly 
with Eastman Kodak Co., has 
been named vice-president for na- 
tional sales of Cousino, Inc., 
audio-visual equipment firm out of 
Toledo. 

Specializing for the past six 
years in sales promotion and dis- 
tribution of Kodak products for 
education, Gearhart’s appointment 
signals the start of major sales ex- 
pansion activity for Cousino. He 
will again be operating in the edu- 
cational field, initially to promote 
new applications for the Cousino 
continuous-loop tape cartridge, es- 
pecially in foreign language teach- 
ing. 
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Frank, Donoghue to MPO-TV 
as Production Coordinators 

‘’’ MPO Television Films, Inc., has 
added two Production Coordina- 
tors to its permanent staff. The 
appointments of Philip Frank and 
Philip Donoghue to the posts were 
announced early this month by 
Judd L. Pollock, MPO President. 

MPO’s Production Coordina- 
tion Department was established in 
November, 1958, when William 
Susman was assigned to overall 
production control supervision of 
filmed television commercials. 

The Production Coordinator is 
assigned to an account from its in- 
ception and is responsible for co- 
ordinating all elements in the pro- 
duction process from the idea 
stage through the release print. 
The advertising agency therefore 
has one person always readily 


available who is completely famil- 
iar with all aspects of the job in 
progress. 

Phil Frank has been with 
George Blake Enterprises, Screen 
Gems, MGM-TV, and Caravel 
Films. Phil Donoghue has been 
in production with Transfilm and 
Louis de Rochemont. a 


James Hulfish to NAVA 

as Director of Information 
ve The National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Inc., has named James 
W. Hulfish, Jr., to succeed Henry C. 
Ruark as NAvA Director of infor- 
mation. In his new position, Hul- 
fish will assume responsibility for 
Nava’s trade and public relations 
programs, including press pub- 
licity. In addition, he will edit the 
bi-monthly Nava News. 


when your films 
are out of circulation 


...is the best time for you to have 
us remove scratches, correct 
brittleness, repair sprocket holes, 
remake dried-out splices. 


Then, thoroughly reconditioned, 
your prints will be ready for hard use 


again in the fall. 


Of course, before proceeding 
we tell you the cost... SEND 
US YOUR PRINTS NOW. 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
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959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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Dean Coffin . . . to JHO 


Dean Coffin to Jam Handy as 
V.P., Programmed Operations 
Further development of the 
group communications services of 
The Jam Handy Organization is an- 
nounced by president Jamison 
Handy with the appointment of 
Dean Coffin as vice-president, Pro- 
grammed Operations. Until mak- 
ing this move, Coffin was vice- 
president in charge of the Great 
Lakes Division of Wilding, Inc. 

Coffin returns to the Jam Handy 
contact and account staff after 
eight years in management capaci- 
ties in motion pictures and meet- 
ing programs for business and in- 
dustry. He was a member of The 
Jam Handy staff from 1936 to 
1950, starting as a traveling field 
representative and thereafter serv- 
ing as project supervisor, writer 
and planner. Later he was contact 
man on the Ralston Purina ac- 
count in charge of dealer develop- 
ment services. 

He is a son of former Congress- 
man Howard A. Coffin, Detroit 
business and community leader. 
Active in theater programs in the 
metropolitan area, Coffin is a 
member of The Players in Detroit 
and St. Dunstan’s in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. Va 


* * * 


Charles Everett to Crawley’s 

as Director of Administration 
vy Charles Everett has been ap- 
pointed director of administration 
at Crawley Films Limited, Ottawa. 
A former group manager and buyer 
of T. E. Eaton Company, district 
manager of Imperial Oil and pro- 
duction manager of R. L. Crain 
Limited, Mr. Everett has a broad 
background in the field of busi- 
ness administration. Ly 

* * * 


Jerry Long Productions, Inc. 

Names Burns Account Executive 
vy Appointment of Donald A. 
Burns as account executive at 
Jerry Long Productions, Inc., 
Maplewood, N.J., has been con- 
firmed. 
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Howard Roessel .. . 


Howard Roessel Elected V.P. 
‘at John Sutherland Prods. Inc. 
ve The election of Howard Roes- 
sel as vice-president in charge of 
production and a director of the 
Corporation has been announced 
by John Sutherland, president of 
John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 
A 10-year veteran of the Suther- 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


land organization, Mr. Roessel 
was with Universal Pictures’ Tech- 
nical Department for 15 years 
and supervisor of that department 
for the five years preceding his 
meve to Sutherland. Within the 
last decade he has served as head 
grip, construction superintendent, 
studio manager and _ live-action 
production manager. Wy 
* * 

Fisch! Joins Wilding, Inc. 

as Eastern Marketing Chief 

ve Karl Fischl has joined Wilding, 
Inc., in the new position of Direc- 
tor of Marketing for the Eastern 
Sales Division, New York. Hugh 
F. Gage, vice-president in charge 


Karl Fischl . . . to Wilding, East 


of the Division, made the an- 
nouncement. 

A specialist in marketing prob- 
lems, Fischl has extensive experi- 
ence in distribution, merchandis- 
ing and market development. He 
was formerly associated with 
Transfilm, Inc., with Remington 
Rand as a branch manager and 
with Compton Advertising 
Agency. 

* 
Peter Griffith to Transfilm 
as a TV Account Executive 
v% Peter Griffith has joined Trans- 
film, Inc., as an account executive 
in the TV Division. Robert Berg- 
man, vice-president, made the an- 
nouncement. Griffith was formerly 
at Peter Elgar Productions, Inc. 
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Delivery! 
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Thoroughly overhauled — Guaranteed 
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5 Wheel — $1800.00 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
315 West 43rd Street * New York 36, N.Y. 


The new, 
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se 9 
audioscope Executive 
... ls a 4-Speed Record Player 
... It’s a Film Strip Projector 


THE PERFECT AUDIO-VISUAL UNIT 


for Sales Presentations, Dealer’s Meetings, 
Traveling Exhibits, Employees Training 
Programs, Instructions in New Techniques, 
Safety Instructions to Plant Employees, 
Lectures and many other Uses. 


e The only projector which accomodates 12” records, giving 
50 minutes narration at 33 rpm or 100 minutes at 
16 rpm speed. 


e Top Quality Components and Superior Workmanship 
assure Unmatched Fidelity, Perfect Volume and 
Excellent Viewing. 


e Attractive Attache Case combining Sturdiness with Eye- 
appealing Design. 


e Portable—Lightweight—Simple—Fool-proof—Dependable. 
e Ready for Immediate Use. Easy Operation. 
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Survey respondents listed films dis- 
tributed directly as well as by commercial 
distributors handling their product. Com- 
panies and trade groups answering re- 
ported these titles: 


Admiral Corporation 
Automation in Television 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
Look Who's Driving 
What's Your Driver Eye Q? 
Safe on Two Wheels 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Big Saul (424) 
Shining Heart (335) 
Arc Welding of Stainless Steel 


Allen & Company, Inc., S. L. 
Beauty of The Earth 
Plantized Garden 


Aluminum Company of America 
This ls Aluminum 
Unfinished Rainbows 
Curiosity Shop 


American and National Leagues of 
Professional Baseball Clubs 
World Series of 1958 
All Star Game of 1958 
20 Years of World Series Thrills 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Old MacDonald 
Growth of a Nation 


American Hereford Association 
The Hereford Heritage 
Beef Production—The Hereford Way 


American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association 
Must It Rust? 


American National Cattlemen's Association 
All Flesh Is Grass 
Land Of Our Fathers 
Cow Business 


American Road Builders’ Association 
We'll Take the High Road 
Engineering Your Future 


American Society of Interior Design 
Decorating Made Easy 
Design For Building Wisely 
Your Own Home 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
To Enrich Mankind 


What Pictures 
Did Audiences 
Like the Best? 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and Associated Telephone Companies 
The Voice Beneath the Sea 
Once Upon a Honeymoon 
Stepping Along with Television 


American Waterways Operators, Inc. 
The Master Element 


American Zinc Institute, Inc. 
Zinc Controls Corrosion 
Die Casting—How Else Would You Make 
It? 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Decorate for Living 


Automobile Manufacturers Association 
Your Safety First 
Mr. O’F lynn’s Fifty Million Wheels 


Barre Granite Association, Inc. 
The Will To Be Remembered 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
Flight Report X1A 
Flight into the Future 
Modern Magic Carpet 


Bermuda Trade Development Board 
This is Bermuda 


California Mission Trails Association, Ltd. 
Along El Camino Real 
Hearst Castle At San Simeon 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Everybody Knows 
People, Products & Progress: 1975 
What ls A Chamber Of Commerce? 


Chase Brass & Copper Company 
The Science Of Making Brass 


Chicago Board of Trade 
After the Harvest 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Golden Journey 
Wheels Of Progress 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Outside That Envelope 


Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Association 
Movement Is Life 


Cook Electric Company 
First From Space 
Guys and Dials 
A New Look At Instruments 


HE BUSINESS SCREEN Survey continues 
,T to provide valuable data for present and 
potential film sponsors. In this second install- 
ment, titles of “most popular” films noted 
by responding sponsors are reviewed. 

Most meaningful are the answers of those 
sponsors with larger film libraries. They 
show that films getting the biggest response 
were, for the most part, professionally pro- 
duced and of top screen quality. They show 
that good, older films continued to pull for 
many years. They indicate the kind of pic- 
tures that both adult and school audiences 
are seeking. The facts are useful. hy: 


THESE 215 MOTION PICTURES WERE LISTED AS “MOST POPULAR” WITH AUDIENCES IN 1958 


Coty, Inc. 
Beauty is a Science 
Story of Perfume 


Daisy Manufacturing Company 
On Target for Safety 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Credit—Man's Confidence in Man 
Small Business U.S.A.—The Story of Main 
Street 
Of Time and Salesmen 


DuPont, E. 1. deNemours & Company 
The DuPont Story 
A Story of Research 
First a Physician 


Eastman Kodak Company 
It’s a Snap 
The Magic Box That Remembers 
Pictures Clear and Sharp 


Esso Standard Oil Company 
Pennsylvania 
Rendezvous 
Welcome to Washington 


Ford Motor Company 
The American Cowboy 
Yellowstone 
Pueblo Boy 


General Electric Company 
A Is For Atom 
Millions On The Move 
Automation and Mr. Halstead 


General Mills 
Food As Children See It 
The School That Learned To Eat 
400 Years In 4 Minutes 


General Motors Corporation 
ABC of Hand Tools 
ABC of Internal Combustion 
We Drivers 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Safe Driving On Safe Tires 
Letter From America 
Modern Coal Mining 


Great Western Sugar Company 
The G-W Story 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
The Constant Quest 
Hammermill Paper Company 


Great White Trackway 
The Gift of Ts’'ai Lun—Paper 
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Hercules Powder Company 
Problem-Solution-Results 
Flight To Lacquer 
Hot Spray Lacquer Toward a Better Finish 


Humble Oil & Refining Company 
1957 Southwest Conference Football High- 
Lights 
The Bahamas, Where Limestones Grow 
Today 


Ideal Cement Company 
America Builds with Ideal Cement 
Spanning Lake Ponchartrain 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Mainline, U.S.A. 
The Song of Mid-America 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Measure of a Man 
For Some Must Watch 


International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Corrosion In Action 
Mining For Nickel 
Refining Nickel From the Sudbury Ores 


Kemper Insurance 
Sergeant Bruce Reporting 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Cooperative Office Occupations 
The Field Trip 


Lederle Laboratories (Agriculture Division) 
Rabies 
Design For Better Beef 
Our Country 


Lederle Laboratories 
The Buccal Use of Varidase 
Immunization 
For More Tomorrows 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 
In The Beginning 


Micromatic Hone Corporation 
A Film Report on The Generation of 
Metallic Bearing Surfaces 
Progress in Precision 


Milk Industry Foundation 
The Milky Way 
The White Magic of Milk 


Miller Printing Machinery Company 
Another Man's Business 


Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Noise and Hearing 
You Bet Your Life 
The Air We Breathe 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Basic Electricity 
Basic Electronics 
Meet The Champ 


Monon Railroad 
Crossroads of America 
The Hoosier Line 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
The World That Nature Forgot 


National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers 
Cruising the Keys 
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National Association of Manufacturers 
Industry on Parade Series (TV) 
The Price of Freedom 
The Quarterback 
Joe Turner, American 


National Association of Plumbing Contr. 
Fundamentals of Silver Alloy Brazing 
A Drink for Judy 
Loop & Circuit Venting in the Plumbing 
System 


National Auto. Merchandising Association 
At the Drop of a Coin 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Crimes of Carelessness 
The Torch 
Before They Happen 


National Coffee Association 
The Magic Cup 


National Cotton Council of America 
Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber 
One-Third of Your Life 


National Cranberry Association 
The Cranberry Story 
Cranberries 


National Dairy Council 
It's All in Knowing How 
Admirals in the Making 
Visa to Dairyland 


National Highway Users Conference 
Horizons Unlimited 
A Professional Portrait 


National Macaroni Association 
Stag Party 
Use Your Noodle 


National Plant Food Institute 
Making the Most of a Miracle 
What's in the Bag 
Cash in on Corn 


National Rifle Association of America 
Trigger Happy Harry 
Straight and Safe 
Gun Fun 
Championship Shooting 


National Safety Council 
Falls Are No Fun 
Defensive Driving Series 


North American Aviation (A 
Destinations of Tomorrow 
Inertial Navigation 
Principles of Inertial Autona 


Piper Aircraft Corporation 
Wings for Beginners 


Ramo-Wooldridge (Division of 
Security Is Your Responsibil 
RW-300 Digital Control Con 
RW-300 Automatic Test Ce 

Reduction 
Pacific Semiconductors 


Santa Fe Railway 
Indian Ceremonials 
El Navajo 
Arts and Crafts of Southwes 


on iwr arly Ligh 
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215 PICTURES LISTED BY SPONSORS AS “MOST POPULAR” DURING 


Shell Oil Company 
Fossil Story 
History of the Helicopter 
How an Airplane Flies 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Psychiatric Nursing 
Human Gastric Function 


Recognition and Management of Respiratory 


Acidosis 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc 
In the Beginning 
And Then There Were Four 
All of a Sudden 


Southern Pine Association 
Built for Living 
Sound of America 


Squibb & Sons (Division Olin-Math.) 
Resuscitation for Cardiac Arres! 


Texaco Inc. 
The Story of a Star 
Tank Ship 


Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Big Tim 
No Trouble At All 

Union Carbide Corporation 
The Petrified River 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Fresh From the West 
Northwest Empire 
Western Wonderlands 


United States Brewers Foundation, Inc. 


Beer Belongs 
Backyard Barbecue 
Buffet Party 


United States Steel Corporation 
Mackinac Bridge Diary 
Steel—Men’s Servant 
Knowing’s Not Enough 
Jonah and the Highway 
Five Mile Dream 


Welch Grape Juice Company, Inc. 
Grape Juice—An American Story 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
This is Lumber 
The Magic of Lumber 
Lumber for Homes 


Western Electric Company, Inc 
Arctic Mission 
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Ganz Co. Becomes Institute of 
Visual Communications, Inc. 

vy Formal change of the forty- 
year-old name of the William J. 
Ganz Company, Inc. to its new, 
broader corporate entity: The In- 
stitute of Visual Communication, 
Inc., has been announced by Wil- 
liam Ganz, president of the new 
company. 

According to Mr. Ganz, the 
name change indicates the com- 
pany’s recent expansion of serv- 
ices to cover effective solutions to 
many of industry's communication 
problems. 

“In the broader areas of cus- 
tomer communications,” Mr. Ganz 
noted, “the Institute of Visual 
Communication is set up to re- 
search, create, produce and pre- 
sent such modern communication 
vehicles as industrial shows, wide- 
screen theatrical shorts and other 
filmed programs, product sampling 
and projections of spectacular 
visual effects.” 

Unique parts of IVC are its 
Advisory Bodrds of experts in 
fields of marketing, public rela- 
tions, advertising and education. 
Its affiliate, the Institute of Visual 
Training, Inc., for example, is 
made up of leading educators in 
universities throughout the country. 

In expanding its organization, 
IVC has moved to larger quarters 
at its present 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York address, where spe- 
cialized personnel and new de- 
partments have been added. 

Newly-appointed head of a De- 
partment of Creative Services is 
Joseph Cole, formerly with Wild- 
ing, Inc. and On Film, Inc. Head 
of production at IVC is Herbert 
Dietz, a 15-year veteran in the 
visual communications field. Pro- 
gram distribution and the Film 
Circulation Department are headed 
by Vincent Capuzzi. 

“é 

Niles’ “Operation Exposure” 
to Boost Chicago's Talent 

In a move to draw Chicago's 
talent from obscurity, Fred Niles, 
president of Fred A. Niles Pro- 
ductions, Inc., has announced a 
talent search called “Operation 

Exposure.” 

Convinced that there are hun- 
dreds of potentially successful 
fashion and photographic models, 
actors, actresses, narrators and an- 
nouncers, singers and dancers in 

the Windy City, Niles has arranged 
a mid-September show to feature 
new Chicago talent. 

An audience of 1,500 talent 
buyers from Chicago alone is ex- 
pected and auditions are now in 
process at talent agencies. bad 
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News Along the Film Production Lines 


Parthenon Service Offices 

Set for Chicago, Detroit, N. Y. 
vr Service offices for clients of 
Parthenon Pictures, Hollywood, 
producers of business-sponsored 
films, have been opened in Chi- 
cago, Detroit and in New York 
City. 

Both Midwest locations, in De- 
troit’s Dime Building and at 185 
North Wabash Avenue in Chicago, 
include downtown projection 
rooms and editing quarters. The 
New York facility, in the Film 
Building at 1600 Broadway, also 
includes a sound stage. Equipment 
banks and camera cars are being 
maintained at all four locations. 

The New York move will serv- 
ice immediately Sperry & Hutchin- 
son (Green Stamps), recently 
added to Parthenon's Eastern cli- 


ent list. The Chicago office will 
primarily service Harvester’s Truck 
and Farm Equipment Divisions. 
Parthenon’s Techfilms and Data- 
films divisions continue to operate 
out of Hollywood only for an in- 
terim period. New offices, tied by 
TWX, are staffed by resident film 
men. 
* 

Morgan-Swain, Inc. to Expand 
Southeast Studio Operations 
vy Formation of Morgan-Swain, 
Inc., a consolidation of Dramatic 
Presentations, Inc., and Carey- 
Swain, Inc., commercial motion 
picture studio in Florida, has been 
announced by Duncan J. Morgan, 
president of the combine. 

A Sarasota-based studio and 
creative organization, Morgan- 
Swain will expand its business na- 
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tionally, according to the an- 
nouncement. Sales representatives 
have been appointed in Chicago 
and Chattanooga. 

“The consolidation supplies one 
of the outstanding organizations 
and facilities in the southeastern 
part of the United States for mo- 
tion pictures, slidefilms, promo- 
tional television and radio spots,” 
Morgan said. In recent years the 
firm, under the name of Florida 
Film Studios, has served a lengthy 
list of clients in the southeast. 

* * * 


Lukas Film Productions, Inc. 

Is Organized in Chicago 

vy Formation of Lukas Film Pro- 
ductions, Inc., a new Chicago 
studio organization with facilities 
at 5 W. Hubbard Street, has been 
announced by Ernest A. Lukas. 
A previous co-owner of Fenton 
McHugh Productions in Evanston, 
Ill., Mr. Lukas has had 17 years 
of experience in the film medium. 
A winner of a Chicago “Emmy” 
Award in 1958 for film program 


Ernest A. 


editing, he was associated with 
UFA-Filmkunst in Berlin before 
returning to the United States. 

Born in the U. S. and educated 
at the University of Berlin, Mr. 
Lukas was caught by the war in 
Germany and detained in a labor 
camp from which he escaped to 
the American lines. He served as 
an interpreter-investigator for U. 
S. Army Intelligence and later as 
chief interpreter for the Military 
Government. On his return to the 
U. S. he began his career in Chi- 
cago at WGN-TV as newsreel edi- 
tor and a producer-director. 

The new studio organization will 
specialize in the production of tele- 
vision commercials, industrial and 
documentary films. 

ae 

Empire Moves in Spokane 

vv Increased production facilities 
have been provided at Empire 
Films Corporation, Spokane, 
Washington, by its move to West 
503 Indiana Ave. in that city. New 
telephone number is FAirfax 6- 
0222. 


. producer 
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ome Lives through the tech- 
nique of mouth-to-mouth 
breathing has been known to man 
since Biblical days, but ten recent 
years of Army research to improve 
treatment of nerve gas casualties 
has given the method new recog- 
nition and national interest. 

Anesthesiologists say that res- 
cue breathing, promptly and prop- 
erly applied, could save lives of 
many of the 11,000 victims of 
suffocation who die each year in 
the U. S. This toll includes victims 
of drownings, choking, electric 
shock, gas asphyxiation, heart at- 
tacks, drugs, and chest injury, 
among other causes. 

The prize new safety film Res- 
cue Breathing is designed to teach 
the techniques of rescue breathing 
(mouth-to-mouth or mouth-to- 
nose) and this 211-minute color 
motion picture is available from 
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American Film Producers, New 
York. 

Basic to the film are the experi- 
ments conducted by Dr. James O. 
Elam, director of the Department 
of Anesthesiology, Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute, Buffalo, New 
York. Writers Lewis and Mar- 
guerite S. Herman spent months 
in that city to research, write and 
photograph the material which 
went into the film. American Film 
Producers edited, provided anima- 
tion and added the finishing 
touches. 

Photography includes re-enact- 
ments of experiments utilizing phy- 
sician volunteers who permitted 
themselves to be drugged with 
curare to simulate unconsciousness 
and inability to breathe. Also re- 
enacted are emergency situations 
which dramatize the need for 
learning rescue breathing tech- 
niques and show the simple steps 
to follow for revival of victims. 

Rescue Breathing has been of- 
ficially approved and endorsed as 
a teaching film by the New York 
Society of Anesthesiologists and 
the American Society of Anes- 
thesiologists. For preview arrange- 
ments and print purchase write 
American Film Producers, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. Wy 

* 

Pathe News’ Research Staff 
Catalogs Stock Film Scenes 

yr Opening its extensive library of 
35mm production footage acquired 
for the NewsMagazine of the 
Screen for stock footage sales, 
Pathe News, Inc. has set up a re- 
search staff to catalog and outline 
stock shots that may be used in 
film productions. 

Research staff on the new proj- 
ect is headed by Robert Craig. The 
Magazine library proposes to send 
prospective clients a catalog, syn- 
opsis sheets. If desired, screening 
prints (narrated with music and ef- 
fects tracks) will be made avail- 
able for all material. 

For complete details, direct in- 
quiries to Reader Service Bureau, 
BUSINESS SCREEN, 7064 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 26. vg 


* * 


Mayer Productions Is Formed 

vy A new studio organization of- 
fering art, photography slide and 
filmstrip production has _ been 
opened by Peter Mayer, formerly 
a sales representative for the So- 
ciety of Visual Education, Inc. 
Mayer Productions is located at 
21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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MITCHELL Mole Richardson Moviolas ® Rewinders 
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35mm NC ® 35mm BNC Cable 


Spider Boxes 
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Reflectors Perambulators 


Combination 


AURICONS 
all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer ® Bolex 
Blimps Tripods 


DOLLIES 
Fearless Panoram 
Mc Alister Crab 
Platform © Western 
3 Wheel Portable 


Portable Mike Booms 
Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 


WE SHIP VIA AIR, RAIL OR TRUCK 


ZOOMAR 35mm 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


€ lpmentT 


Dept. 315 West 43rd St, 
New York 36, N. Y. JUdson 6-1420 
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With interior design as its forte, ‘“Foamagic” stars Melanie Kahane 
in a colorful presentation of modern furnishing ideas 


Designed to Unveil a Product 


Mobay’s “Foamagic™ a Colorfal Pitch for Urethane 


NEW 16mm color film intro- 

ducing the wonders of a 
chemical foam product called ure- 
thane has been produced by Hart- 
ley Productions, Inc., for the Mo- 
bay Chemical Company. Entitled 
Foamagic, the film stars the well- 
known designer Melanie Kahane. 
president of the American Institute 
of Decorators. 

Urethane is an improvement over 
what is known as foam rubber and 
has literally hundreds of uses. Pres- 
ently, it is being used for cushion- 
ing in furniture, as in the seats of 
American Airlines’ new 707 flag- 
ships and many fine commercial 
furniture pieces. 

Among its unusual properties, 
urethane is heat resistant and flame 
resistant. It is soft, easily cut, can 
be used in thin sheets, works well 
for both insulation and acoustics, 
and weighs approximately half as 
much as rubber of the same con- 
sistency. Used as furniture pad- 
ding, it adds longer life to fabrics 
because of its tensile strength and 
resiliency. 

Foamagic was directed and writ- 
ten by Irving and Elda Hartley, 
and the presence of Miss Kahane 


Below: Miss Kahane (left) chats 
with writer-executive Elda Hartley 
on “Foamagic”’ set 


gives it an easy and handsome 
grace as well as the authority of 
her special knowledge of the deco- 
rators’ field. 


e . 
A “Spirit” Raiser 
Licensed Beverage Industries 
Premiere “A Toast to Trath”™ 


Sponsor: Licensed Beverage In- 
dustries, Inc. 


TiTLe: A Toast to Truth, ssf, 18 
min., color, produced by H. D. 
Rose & Co. 


With the whole American econ- 
omy going up, the liquor industry 
wants to know why more people 
aren't drinking. This slidefilm 
points out that while the industry 
is holding its own in relation to 
the proportion of people who favor 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
the proportion of consumers seems 
to be steadily dropping — from 
67% of the adult population in 
1946 to 58% in 1957, and the 
current trend continues unfavor- 
able. 

With “organized drys and their 
fellow travelers” whooping it up 
to frighten people into total ab- 
stinence, the L.B.I. is urging its 
members to answer this “dry 
propaganda mill” with a campaign 
of truth—assemble the facts and 
let the people know. 

For instance, much medical 
evidence has found positive bene- 
fits in the use of alcohol—par- 
ticularly in lessening stress. And, 
the film says, let us confound the 
old canard of the liquor-liver cir- 
rhosis connection by pointing out 
who has the most cirrhosis: total 
abstaining moslems. 

The film quotes Episcopalian 


Bishop Pike, who finds a pre- 
dinner cocktail lifts him out of 
the daily rut, spurs his imagina- 
tion. It notes that 80% of doctors 
drink. 


A Toast to Truth is being widely 
shown within the liquor industry 
to meetings of distillers, whole- 
salers and retailers on a national, 
state and county level. i 


Fiber Film Makes Sales Wrinkles Vanish 


American Cyanamid Makes “*“Magic” to Sell Creslan 


Sponsor: American Cyanamid 
Company 


TitLe: This Is Magic, 10 min., 
color, produced by Roger Wade 
Productions, Inc., through Ben 
Sackheim, Inc. 


vy During the past 12 years Ameri- 
can Cyanamid has explored thou- 
sands of chemical compounds seek- 
ing one new molecule it thought 
would be most capable of fulfilling 
the needs of the textile industry. 
Found at last, “Creslan” is now 
moving from the lab to full scale 
production and retail counters 
across the country. 

Cyanamid, of course, has been a 
major supplier of chemicals and 
dyes to the textile industry for 
many years. But Creslan is the 
first fiber to bear the company’s 
name through to the finished prod- 
uct. 

To introduce Creslan, Cyanamid 
will show this new film to the tex- 
tile industry, department store 
buyers, and down to salespeople 
behind the counters. Deciding that 
a dull recitative of how the fiber 
was researched, manufactured and 
tested would not be enough, Cya- 
namid has made its presentation 
lively, full of fun, with a beautiful, 
original sound track by George 
Shearing, who appears in the film 
with his quintet. 

The reason for this makes a 
good deal of sense. It has become 


customary in many stores to screen 
promotional films before opening 
in the morning. And salespeople 
at 8:30 AM might easily be called 
“the coldest audience in the world.” 
Thus: Shearing, sparkling color, 
and some cute funny business. 

The message of This Is Magic is 
that Creslan is chock-full of all the 
qualities a textile can have: quick 
drying, easily dyed, blends harmo- 
niously, moth resistant, holds 
press. In addition, Cyanamid has 
a new wrinkle in merchandising the 
fiber. Called “Channel C,” the plan 
encompasses quality control and 
selective marketing back through 
retailers, manufacturers, convert- 
ers, weavers, knitters and spinners 
in unbroken continuity. In other 
words, the Creslan label goes on 
finished goods only, and only mer- 
chandise meeting Cyanamid stand- 
ards can have the label. 

Creslan will be widely adver- 
tised, the film says, and Cyanamid 
will put its own field representa- 
tives into the 50 top marketing 
areas of the country to help retail- 
ers in merchandising. 

This Is Magic was directed by 
William Buckley. Jules Sindic was 
chief photographer, except for 
opening and closing shots of 
George Shearing and the band with 
color abstractions and diffusion 
glass shots which were made by 
Richard Bagley, who won consid- 
erable fame for his work on Al- 
coa’s Color Textures. We 


George Shearing’s music is featured in new American Cyanamid picture. 
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Designed to Improve Customer Relations 
Southwestern Bell Presents “The Case of Jim Cannon” 


HAT VITAL BUSINESS ASSET 

called “customer goodwill” 
may be courted by maximum ef- 
forts in corporate public relations 
and advertising, but in its simplest 
and most direct form, it really be- 
gins (and often ends) wherever 
company employees meet, talk or 
deal with the customer. 

Keenly aware of this fact are 
the telephone companies who have 
been helping themselves and their 
business customers with a variety 
of motion pictures to help improve 
employee understanding of cus- 
tomer attitudes and their own re- 
sponsibilities. Out of this program 
have come some highly useful films 
for the guidance of telephone 
operators, business office person- 
nel and others who meet Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public. 


Telephone Installer Is “Star” 


Now the telephone installer has 
his day on the screen and he’s the 
star of a new training film, The 
Case of Jim Cannon, recently pro- 
duced for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, a Bell Sys- 
tem affiliate, by the Jamieson Film 
Company, Dallas. 

The 20-minute color film, espe- 


Is Your Film 


Scratched? 
Dirty? 
Brittle? 
Stained? 


Then why not try 


LM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 
FILM REJUVENATION 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
e Scratch-Removal Dirt 
e “Rain” 


e Abrasions 


37-02A 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Founded 1940 
Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 


New Life For Old Film 
Long Life For New Film 
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cially tailored for use in refresher 
training conferences among experi- 
enced installers, is aimed to focus 
their attention on the importance 
of good public relations in dealing 
with the customer. 

It does this through the medium 
of a “comedy of errors”—errors in 
dealing with the customer, which 
occur with exaggerated regularity 
during a day in the life of a ficti- 
tious installer. Not one of the view- 


& 


Meet “Jim Cannon” whose expe- 
riences show an installer’s life isn’t 
always simple .. . 


ers has ever made all of Jim Can- 
non’s mistakes in real life . . . but 
they are designed to promote free 
and open discussion among con- 
ferees as to what Jim did wrong 
and what he should have done to 
make things turn out differently. 
“Freeze” Scenes Woo Audiences 

Maximum audience participa- 
tion is encouraged by use of the 
“freeze” techniques. Action on the 
screen is halted at several critical 
points so that installer-viewers may 
discuss the incidents portrayed. 
Then action resumes and the con- 
ferees watch another of Jim Can- 
non’s efforts. The mistakes which 
hapless installer Cannon makes 
are authentic enough . . . all of 
them are derived from true-to-life 
experiences of company installers. 

His real-life counterparts go 
with Jim through a day of angry 
dogs, suspicious housewives, com- 
plaining subscribers, small boys 
armed with bow-and-arrow and 
other circumstances that point up 
the need for patience, diplomacy 
and efficiency in dealing with the 
public. 

Showing to Bell Companies 


The Case of Jim Cannon has 
already been extensively used in 
the Southwestern Bell area. AT&T 
headquarters are circulating prints 
recently acquired for preview by 
other Bell companies. Ld’ 


with a Holland-Wegman film. 


For Holland-Wegman is a 5,000 square foot studio 
fully equipped and manned to plan, write and pro- 
duce top calibre films in any category...product sales, 
public relations, training, documentary, television 


commercials. 


What job do you have for Holland-Wegman salesman- 
ship-on-film? Phone or write us about it today! 


HOLLAND-WEGMAN PRODUCTIONS 


197 Delaware + Buffalo 2,N.Y. * Telephone: MAdison 7411 


Write for illustrated brochure 


5.0.8. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. H, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 — Plaza 7-0440 — Cable: SOSound 
Western Branch: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Holly'd., Calif. — Phone HO 7-2124 


Qur Specialty... 
SALESMANSHIP on film 


As scores of top firms can tell you, there's no faster, 
more forceful way to put your message across than 


with TEL-Animaprint® 


Greatest Dollar for Dollar Value 


in its field! 


The first sensibly priced HOT PRESS TITLE 
MACHINE for high quality, fast dry lettering 
in all colors—the answer to economy and 


precision accuracy in film titling. Prints dry 
from foil for instant use. Acme pegs assure 
perfect registration on paper or acetate cells. 
This versatile Hot Press will produce titles in 


any language or style—main titles, sub-titles, 
trailer titles, TV commercials, slide films, 
super-imposed titles, shadow and third di- 
mensional effects, etc. These may be applied 
to any kind of art, scenic or live action back- 
ground, including photographs. Ideal for 
Motion Picture Producers, TV Stations, Film 
Titling & Artwork, Special Effects Labs., 
Animators, Advertising Agencies, Commercial 
Photographers, Art Studios, Etc. 


Latest Electronic TEL-Animaprint 


Type heated at constant rate automatically,* despite changes in $ 
room temperatures. Accuracy within + or — 1°F, by Thermistor....... 495 


*Fenwal's Patented Control! Unit 
Standard TEL-Animaprint with manual control... ABS 


® Reg. trademark 
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Solarbrite Rear-View Screens 


Picture Recording Co. Shows 
Solarbrite Rear-View Screens 

ty Availability of Solarbrite trans- 
lucent rear-view projection screens 
in two sizes is announced by the 
Picture Recording Company. Fea- 
turing sharp reproduction, especi- 
ally when viewed from the sides, 
the screens may now be obtained 
in sizes 16” by 22” and 19” 
by 28”. 

Double pine frames of two-inch 
depth are fitted with stand and 
chain and may be had in a variety 
of sizes to suit the placement of 
the screen. 

The screens, especially adapted 
for wide angle viewing, are com- 
pletely washable and impervious to 
atmospheric changes. They may 
be obtained separately or with 
lightweight carrying cases suitable 
for carrying, storage or shipping. 

Further information may be had 
on letterhead request from the 
Picture Recording Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. yy 


* * 


New Light-Weight Hot Press 
Marketed by Olsenmark Corp. 
* A new light-weight Hot Press 
for use on motion picture slide- 
film and television titles is now 
being marketed by the Olsenmark 
Corporation, manufacturer of Ken- 
sol marking equipment. 

The Kensol 5A, designed for 
limited use in art studios, carries 
with it all the advantages of the 
hot press process, but with re- 
stricted range for organizations 


Kensol 5A Hot Press 
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New AUDIO-VISUAL Equipment 


Recent Product Developments for Production and Projection 


that use the hot press on a limited 
basis. 

Weighing only 125 pounds, the 
Kensol 5A differs from the larger 
hot presses in that it letters only 
one line of large type (60, 72 or 
96 point) or two lines of smaller 
type (36 point and smaller) at a 
time. However, multi-line lettering 
and titles larger than six inches 
wide can be easily made by shift- 
ing the art material left or right, 
up or down, using an adjustable, 
calibrated back-gauge for registra- 
tion, 

Operating at the standard 110 
volts A.C., the Kensol 5A meas- 
ures 18” wide by 20” deep by 24” 
high, operates at very low cost, 
and is priced at $455. A circular 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Rent ALL Your Production Equipmen 
From BEHREND’s . . 


Chicago's Largest! 


OPTION. 
TO BUY! 


ANIMATION 
EQUIPMENT 


picturing and describing the new 
machine, as well as the heavier 
Kensol hot presses, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Olsenmark 
Corporation, 124-132 White 
Street, New York 13, New York. 


* * 


“Attache-Kit’ Slide Projector 
Is Designed for Sales Uses 

ve A new self-contained 35mm 
slide projection kit called the 
“Attache-Kit” has been introduced 
by Presentation Designers, New 
York City visual sales presentation 
company. 

Weighing lbs. and measur- 
ing 17” x 12” x 342”, the sales 
presentation kit contains projector, 
screen, semi-automatic changer; 
stores 240 slides. We 


CAMERAS 


EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 


FORMERLY TELEVISION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


161 E. GRAND AVE. @ CHICAGO 11, ILL. @ Michigan 2-2281 


The B&H Filmosound 399AV 


Filmosound Specialist 399AV 
Announced by Bell & Howell 

ve Latest in the line of Bell & 
Howell 16mm sound projectors is 
the new Filmosound Specialist 
399AV. 

Featuring sapphire surfaces on 
all critical film handling parts, the 
Specialist 399AV has a number 
of new developments in the pro- 
jector line, including a perma- 
nently mounted 2-speaker sound 
system. 

The newest Bell & Howell item 
also has a “cold glass” heat filter, 
automatic loop restorer, reverse 
switch, and features single dial 
control. The machine is self-lubri- 
cating, and an optional accessory 
is the new Filmovara lens which 
lets you zoom the picture to fit the 
screen. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Bell & Howell, 
7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45, Illinois. 

* * * 
Battery-Powered Film Light 
A new battery-powered port- 
able light for motion picture shoot- 
ing has been developed by the 
Dormitzer Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. 

The new light, called the Cine- 
Light Model 250B, provides strong 
output with full 20 minutes of 
lighting time before battery re- 
charging. With a light head adapt- 
able to most motion picture 
cameras, it includes a separate 
transistor-controlled charger that 
automatically reduces the charging 
rate when the batteries, of nickel- 
cadmium plate, are fully charged. 

Unit is comparatively small, 
weighing only 14 pounds and 
measuring 6” by 742” by 5” high. 

List price of the Cine-Light 
Model 250B is $350, including an 
adjustable reflector for flood and 
spot. Further information may be 
obtained from the Dormitzer 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
5 Hadley St., Cambridge 44, Mass. 
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Steenbeck Editing Equipment 

Announced by Gaston Johnson 
vx Availability of German editing 
machines in the United States has 
been announced by the Gaston 
Johnson Corporation. The Steen- 
beck line of editing, viewing and 
re-winding machines, popular 


Steenbeck film editing unit 


throughout Europe, Asia, and 
South America, includes a variety 
of units designed for speed, sim- 
plicity, and precision control. 

The line consists of 2, 4 and 6 
plate film editing machines for 
16mm, 35mm and cinemascope 
film, motorized re-winding tables 
for 16mm, 35mm and combina- 
tion 16/35mm film. 

Steenbeck also makes a special 
machine for 16mm and 35mm film 
for use in television studios, called 
Kobiton. This unusual unit allows 
the film editor to view the picture 
track with or without sound, dis- 
card unwanted film, inspect film 
rapidly for damage, and splice, add 
film, and so on. 


VISUAL AIDS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SLIDE 
FILMS 


SEYMOUR 

ZWEIBEL 

PRODUCTIONS 
Inc. 


11 EAST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PLANNING AND PRESENTING THE SALES, TRAINING AND MERCHANDISING MESSAGE WITH | 
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Models for a variety of studio 
needs are available. A _ catalog 
with complete descriptions and 
pictures may be had by writing 
to Gaston Johnson Corporation, 
Long Island City 3, New York. 


* * 


Audio-Master Shows a Light 
Sound Slidefilm Projector 

vy The Audio-Master Corporation, 
New York, has announced de- 
velopment of the Audioscope Ex- 
ecutive to meet a film industry 
need for a quality, low-cost sound 
slidefilm projector combination. 

A portable unit, weighing only 
15 pounds, the Audioscope Execu- 
tive combines a rear-view slide- 
film projector and a 4-speed phono- 
graph. It is said to be the first 
unit of its type to accommodate 
12” long-playing records. 

Constructed of lightweight, 
heavy-gauge aluminum, the pro- 
jector has a color-corrected ana- 
stigmat {3.5 lens, 75-watt lamp, 
front-surface mirror system, 6” by 
8” viewing for extreme wide an- 
gles, and a precise helical focusing 
device to insure positive picture 
control. A one-knob film advance 
and framing device with click- 
stops, and a slidefilm feed and 
take-up attachment make for rapid, 
simple, and efficient operation. 

The phonograph accommodates 
16, 33, 45 and 78 R.P.M. records, 
has a 3-tube high gain amplifier, 
and a 5” loudspeaker. The twist- 
tone arm carries two _ long-life 
needles, and variable tone and 
volume control adjusters are easily 
operated. 

The unit is housed in a brown 
or black attache case measuring 
19” by 13” by 516”. The two 
components are compactly ar- 
ranged side-by-side, and require 
no parts removal or adjustment. 
The case has storage space for 
three slidefilms and the lid holds 
records, folders, and so on. 

The Audioscope Executive costs 
$98.50, F.O.B. New York. Fur- 
ther data may be obtained from 
Audio-Master Corp., 17 East 45th 
St., New York 17, New York. 


The new “Audioscope” machine 
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Bee WE TURNED THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION 
BAA OVER TO WESTERN CINE! _ 


At Western Cine there is undivided responsibility — no 
“farming out” of any item of production. Our complete facilities 
enable us to maintain control over all phases of film production 
from start to finish! 


¥& CREATIVE PRODUCERS OF 16mm MOTION PICTURES 

%& COMPLETE 16mm LAB FOR COLOR AND B&W PROCESSING 
&e COMPLETE SOUND RECORDING FOR TAPE, DISC AND FILM 
Je ANIMATION AND SPECIAL EFFECTS 
3% SOUND SLIDEFILM PRODUCTION 
%& PRINTING AND EDITING 


We do special assignments of on-location 
filming in the Rocky Mountain Region for 
other producers. ALL inquiries are cordially 
invited and receive our careful attention. 


Division of WESTERN CINE SERV’ 


(Cine propuctions 


ICE, Inc. : 
114 East 8th Ave. Denver 3, Colo. - AM 6-3061 


“tracking” 
IS easy, 


Smedley! 


Yes, tracking is easy 
When you use tracks from the 
Capitol library. Regardless of your 
present source of music, 
you will be on the right 
track of a better film by writing for our 


brochure and demo disc. No obligation, of course. 


CAPITOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


HOLLYWOOD & VINE 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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rd Annual UDIO- 


EXHIBITION 


An Exhibition of current audio-visual equipment, 
techniques and services in industry and education 
for conducting training and sales meetings, visual 
presentations, advertising promotions, etc....A 
special exhibit of equipment and application of 
Closed Circuit Television . . . Extensive lecture pro- 
gram as well as continuous showings of outstanding 
films presented daily. 


September 28 - October 1 - 1959 


NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Show Building « 500 Eighth Avenue 


Detailed program and admission 
tickets mailed upon request 


Presented by 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, INC. 


17 East 45th Street « New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-4978 
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Ford Hits the Road: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


for Suburbia, takes full advantage 
of its four-screen presentation. 
Tracing the history of the exodus 
to the suburbs, from the Neander- 
thal age to today’s “human migra- 
tory pattern,” The Search is humor- 
ously undertaken by a “consultant 
researcher” (Dr. Poodle) who 
tries to determine the American 
public’s desires in automobiles and 
how these desires are incorporated 
into our cars of today. 

How Screens Are Integrated 

This approach, from a script 
written by Tom Thomas, is han- 
dled by introducing the researcher, 
a Dr. Poodle, on screen #1 (at 
extreme left) while the other 
screens remain blank. The doc- 
tor’s presentation remains on 
screen +1 throughout the 12-min- 
ute showing. 

As he talks, an animation se- 
quence on screen #2 broadens 
out to include screen #3 and fi- 
nally, screen +4. This animation 
lasts for a few minutes and is re- 
placed by live photography of traf- 
fic scenes and old stock footage 
from Ford’s vaults, showing early 
automobiles. 

The theme develops the story of 
different types of driving on the 
road today and finally concentrates 
on screen #2 where a typical 
housewife gets out of her car to 
take issue with Dr. Poodle’s facts 
and figures. 

Professional players handled the 
key roles of Dr. Poodle (Atwood 
Levensaler) and the housewife 
(Pat Sully). Animation was han- 
dled by Group Productions in De- 
troit and lab work was done by 

| Calvin Productions, Kansas City. 
Robert Dunn, manager of Ford's 
Motion Picture Department, coor- 
| dinated the entire film production 
| which was handled by John Bree- 
_ den and personnel of Ford’s Film 
| Services Section. Film was shot 
| on 16mm Ektachrome. 
Synchronization of sound and 


Right: loading the 
continuous reels for 
showing of Ford's 
“Quadravision” film 
now being displayed 
at shopping centers 


across the country. 
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picture on the four screens was 
made possible on a specially- 
equipped Moviola film editor, 
which permitted the film editor to 
view three films while listening to 
two sound tracks at the same time. 
Since dialogue was taken in two 
locations and refers to simultane- 
ous action on several screens, the 
editor had to relate each piece of 
picture and sound to all others. 

Special background music, in- 
cluding the “Caveman’s Rock ’n 
Roll,” was composed for the film 
by Michael Brown of New York 
and recorded by the Norman Paris 
trio augmented by six other mu- 
sicians. 


Response Has Been Favorable 


By late June, the “Suburban 
Living” units of the American 
Road Shows had visited Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and Paramus, N. J. 
General response has been most 
favorable. The only problems en- 
countered have been minor me- 
chanical difficulties and electrical 
problems in Raleigh where the 
show was “pretty well drowned 
out by a heavy rainstorm.” Wye 

* * 


Bell Laboratories Experts 
Prepare New Technical Films 
vy Four new films on scientific 
subjects are being offered for free 
loan to colleges and technical or- 
ganizations through Bell System 
telephone companies. 

Prepared by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ scientists and engi- 
neers, all of whom are recognized 
authorities in their fields, the series 
includes two motion pictures: 
Crystals—An Introduction (16mm 
color, sound) and Brattain on 
Semiconductor Physics (16mm 
b&w, sound). 

Two 35mm silent filmstrips of- 
fered are: Zone Melting and The 
Formation of Ferromagnetic Do- 
mains. The subjects are appropri- 
ate for showing to university sci- 
ence and engineering students, 
meetings of technical societies and 
related groups. Contact your near- 
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Cook Electric’s Cinefonics 
Division Steps Up Programs 
well-publicized supplier of 
critical equipment and _ related 
services to the nation’s missile and 
space programs is the Cook Elec- 
tric Company. Serving Cook as 
its visual communications agency 
and providing a highly-specialized 
engineering film service is its Cine- 
fonics Division, headed by Charles 
O. Probst. 

Cinefonics maintains headquar- 
ters in the Company’s Morton 
Grove, Illinois, facilities where it 
maintains a complete film library. 
Its productions include such titles 
as First From Space, Hood Sys- 
tems for Radioactive Materials 
Processing and Mobile Missile 
Range, all indicative of the type of 
work this Division performs. 

Current production includes one 
untitled film which shows the 
capabilities of each division with- 
in the company and their relation- 
ship to each other. The produc- 
tion illustrates the value of the 


POSITION WANTED 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TOR DESIRES POSITION 
WITH MOTION PICTURE 
OR AUDIO-VISUAL  PRO- 
DUCER IN NEW YORK 
AREA, 

RECENT TRAINING IN PRO- 
DUCTION AS CAMERAMAN. 
DIRECTOR AND WRITER. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR AD- 
VANCEMENT MOST 
IMPORTANT. SALARY SEC- 
ONDARY. FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION ON REQUEST. 


Write Box BS-8-A 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 
7064 Sheridan Rd. * Chicago 26, Ill. 


motion picture medium in bring- 
ing together events which occur 
thousands of miles and days apart. 
On release, it will become part of 
the Cook’s film libraries located 


Above: new projectors for Cook 
offices are checked in by C. O. 
Probst (second from left above). 


in its New York, Washington, Day- 
ton, Dallas and Los Angeles of- 
fices. 

These offices have also recently 
acquired five new 16mm Sound 
Kodascope optical-magnetic sound 
projectors. These are currently go- 
ing to the field to further augment 
showings of Cook capabilities to 
government and to other prime 
contractors. 

* * 


If You Like Parakeets. . . 
You'll Love This Picture 

ve The parakeet lodging and lis- 
tening fraternity (and prospective 
members of it) will enjoy a new 
1314-minute color film, More Fun 
With Parakeets, recently sponsored 
by the R. T. French Co. and pro- 
duced by Victor Kayfetz Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

It features an ingenious bird 
trainer named Tommy Ackerman 
who has trained parakeets to ride 
on toy trains, toy horses and cars, 


' mail letters and a variety of other 


stunts. Destined for television and 
group showings, prints may be ob- 
tained from Kayfetz Productions, 
1780 Broadway, New York. 


FOR PRODUCERS 
complete 


filmographs 
e slidefilms 
e animation 


480 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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camera 
service 


Two fully motorized 
Oxberry 35-16mm 
camera stands 


1959 


SYLVANIA 


PROJECTION LAMPS... 


Subsid: 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Camart Dual Sound Editor—Model SB-111 


Complete with optical sound reproduction head (or choice 
of magnetic sound) base plate, amplifier-speaker. For single 
or double system sound. Easy to handle, no twisting film. 
An unbeatable combination with the ZEISS MOVISCOP 
16mm precision viewer, sharp brilliant 2'4x3' picture. 


DUAL READER, LESS VIEWER 
ZEISS MOVISCOP VIEWER 


SPECIAL READER-VIEWER 
COMBINATION 


Write for literature 


for all makes .. . all types ... in all sizes 


New Sylvania Ceramic Blue Tops are available 
in all standard sizes for any projector . . . to 
fill your exact requirements for clear, 

brilliant projection. 


Blue Tops offer these superior qualities: 


Brighter... Ceramic Blue Tops won't scratch, 
chip or peel like ordinary painted tops. . . 
machine-made filaments assure pictures 
bright as life. 


Cooler... Ceramic Blue Top is bonded to the 
glass for improved heat dissipation . . . cooler 
operation assures longer lamp life. 


Longer Lasting .. . Exclusive Sylvania shock 
absorber construction protects filaments from 
vibration damage. 


Use Sylvania Ceramic Blue Top in your projector 
... your slides and movies deserve the best! 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Division of Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LVAN I A world leader in photographic lighting 


OUR EXPERIENCE IS YOUR KEY TO 


$195.00 
89.50 


$269.50 
Complete 


we CAMERA MARTi«. 


1845 BROADWAY (ot 60th St.) NEW YORK 23 - Ploza 7-6977 ~ Coble: Comeromart 
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ISCHER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


INC. 


Complete 16mm Color 
and Black & White 
Motion Picture 
Laboratory Services 
Including 

Sound Recording 


EVERY JOB HANDLED WITH CARE AND 
GIVEN PROMPT INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
MAY WE HELP YOU ON YOUR NEXT 


a PRODUCTION? WRITE OR CALL TODAY 


FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LABORATORY, inc. 


6555 NORTH AVENUE. OAK PARK. ILLINOIS 
EUc.iio 6-6603 


THE GREATEST SALESMAN 
SINCE P. T. BARNUM 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC WITH 
BUILT-IN SCREEN 


@ Self Contained Speaker and Screen 

@ Portable—Easy to Carry and Operate 

@ Always Ready to Show Anywhere 

@ Uses Standard Films 

@ Proven Effective and Dependable 

@ Used in Exhibits, Special Displays 
Point-of-Purchase, Training Sales, etc. 

@ Shows Products That Are Difficult or Impos- 
sible to Demonstrate by Other Means 


BUSCH FILM AND EQUIPMENT CO. 
214 S$. Hamilton SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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THE SCENES: 


Scudder Boyd's 
camera visited 
homes of typical 
sharehold- 
illustrate 
Sequences from 
1959 census. 


The People Who Own American Business 


The New York Steck Exchange Visualizes °59 Census of Shareholders 


Sponsor: The New York Stock Exchange. 


TitLeE: Who Owns American Business?, 11 
min., b/w, produced by Scudder Boyd Films. 


vy Every three years, the New York Stock Ex- 
change conducts an extensive census of Ameri- 
can shareholders to determine who owns Amer- 
ican business, what general income group they 
belong to, and how they approach the market. 

As time comes near each census year for an- 
nouncing the results, public interest in the ex- 
change seems to rise and the Big Board tries 
to take advantage of it by heightened public 
information activity. A news film, quickly 
available for television and for group audiences 
was an important part of the Exchange’s plan 
for the recent 1959 census result release date. 


Camera Visits Typical Family Owners 

The resultant motion picture, Who Owns 
American Business?, documents the typical 
stockholder by pinpointing several families who 
actually do own shares in American business, 
in their own homes and offices. As Exchange 
president G. Keith Funston reveals the final 
figures, the film goes on to particularize with 
actual case histories. 

Who Owns American Business? shows that 
we are having a quiet economic revolution. 
While there were a little more than 6,000,000 
stockholders in 1953, 8,500,000 in 1956, 
1959’s census showed a total of 12,490,000. 
(Most of these people are small investors, 68% 
own their own homes, there are 500,000 more 
women than men shareholders, and the greatest 
proportionate gains in stock ownership have 
been in the South Central and South Atlantic 
States. ) 

Alternate Sequences Made in Advance 

Scudder Boyd Films was called upon to use 
an unusual production technique: as the film 
was shot before the census results were known, 
Mr. Funston was required to go through a 
series of different answers to each interview 
question, then almost on the day of announce- 
ment his correct answers were smoothly spliced 
in to the finished film. This technique was 
used, also, on commentary for the documentary 
shots of actual shareholders. Ail very neat. 

Who Owns American Business? is not only a 
complete film in itself but can be used in short 
takes as 60-second news spots. Within three 
weeks after release of the census figures, 60 


TV stations had used some of these spots in 
their news programs. In addition to use in 
schools, among rapidly growing adult education 
courses on investing and other groups, the film 
will become part of regular 13-week packaged 
public service programs now playing TV sta- 
tions across the country. 
Gurvitz Supervises Exchange’s Films 

The New York Stock Exchange’s film ac- 
tivity—quick and flexible—with a sharp eye 
for reality and the “hard news” approach, is 
supervised by Robert Gurvitz of N.Y.S.E.’s 
public relations department, a real pro. ae 


Key Facts on Film Distribution 


vy Over 400 million persons viewed sponsored 
motion pictures on their own 16mm sound pro- 
jection equipment in 1958. They devoted 
14,633,443 hours of viewing time to such 
films which they “invited” to their groups. 

Another 100 million persons viewed spon- 
sored short subjects (not screen advertising 
films) in commercial theatres in 1958. 

Over 20 billion viewers saw sponsored short 
subjects on the 500 television stations in the 
U. S. last year. 

It's a big medium with a still bigger poten- 
tial ahead as evidenced by the growth studies 
revealed to us by these major sponsors. One 
of them showed a 22 percent increase in show- 
ings and attendance over 1957. Le 


NEVER 


in all our years in business 
have we failed to keep a 
delivery date promise! 
Our clients like that assur- 
ance ... so will you! 


KNIGHT STUDIO 


159 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 
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Life Begins at 40 as CFI 
Completes Hcllywood Buildup 
yr Observing its 40th anniversary 
in the film processing industry, 
Consolidated Film Industries, Inc. 
has completed a_ 15,000-square 
foot expansion of its Hollywood 
laboratories. Extensive architec- 
tural and landscaping redesign was 
also a part of the improvement 
program. 

The expansion move brings the 
company’s Hollywood facilities to 
a total of some 113,000 square 
feet, according to Sidney P. Solow, 
vice-president and general mana- 
ger. 450 persons are employed in 
CFI’s West Coast operations. The 
firm today represents the consoli- 
dation of eight film processing labs, 
including its facilities in New York 
and at Fort Lee, New Jersey. It 
began as the small Republic Lab- 


POSITION WANTED 


Director-cameraman-editor, ex- 
cellent references, fifteen years 
experience in all types of docu- 


mentary and business films. 
Capable of assuming full re- 
sponsibility of high quality 


picture production. Resume. 


Write Box BS-8-B 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 
7064 Sheridan Rd. * Chicago 26, Ill. 


Left: here’s 
CFI’s larger 
Hollywood lab 
facilities as 
15,000 sq. ft. 
expansion is 
completed .. . 


oratory in New York in 1918. 

New executive offices, color con- 
trol facilities and new color proc- 
essing labs, including two new high 
speed processing machines with 
spray-development and impinge- 
ment drying were provided by the 
expansion moves. Also added were 
new art facilities, a modern pre- 
view theatre and sixteen additional 
cutting rooms. 

* 

Bud Palmer Will Direct Sports 
Dept. at Globe-Video Newsreel 
vy Former N. Y. Knickerbocker 
basketball star and sports com- 
mentator, John “Bud” Palmer, 
has been named director of the 
Sports Department of the Globe- 
Video Newsreel, New York and 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Palmer will also act as nar- 
rator for films, including “Bud 
Palmer’s Sport Spotlight.” Reel is 
designed to provide TV stations 
with up-to-date free film, program 
material and informative data. Its 
product is distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

* 
Morris to Association Films 
vy James A. Morris, Jr. has been 
named assistant director for ad- 
vertising and promotion at Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc. He was for- 
merly with the advertising 
department of Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company. Wy 
* 
vy Watch these pages for news ol 
the Production Service annual! 
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MOOD 
and 
TITLE MUSIC 


For Every Type of Production 
EITHER ON A “PER SELECTION’ OR “UNLIMITED USE” BASIS 
For Full Details Write, Wire or Phone 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 17 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


‘brary 


“RESCUE BREATHING’ 


Written, Directed & Produced by Lewis & Marguerite Herman. 
Production Supervision by Robert Gross 


A medically endorsed teaching film that dramatically 
demonstrates mouth-to-mouth rescue breathing; the 
new and approved method for reviving victims of 
drowning, electric shock, gas asphyxiation, choking and 
suffocation from other causes. 


JUDGED... 


Outstanding in 
clarity, teaching 
techniques, and 
interest! 


ACCLAIMED... 


The most important 
safety film ever 
released! 


winneh of... 
winneh of... 


winner of... 


Award of Merit 
1959 National Safety Film Contest 


Blue Ribbon Award 
1959 American Film Festival 


The Chris Award 
1959 Columbus Film Festival 


16mm Color Sound Print 


Running Time — 21!/2 Minutes 

$200 

16mm B&W Sound Print_- 
25% Discount on 6 or More Prints 


The only film on this 
subject approved for 
purchase under the 
Federal Contributions 
Program, 


Send Orders, or Requests for Preview-for-Purchase, to: 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Department RB-3 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. PL 7-5915 


CRAB DOLLY 
By 


MOVIOLA 


The Leading Manufacturer 


of Film Editing Equipment 


Film Editing 
Machines 

Sound 
Readers 


Rewinders 


Synchronizers 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 


@ HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
® Cable: MOVIOLA, HOLLYWOOD 


1451 N. GORDON STREET 
Phone: HOllywood 7-3178 
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EASTERN STATES 


e MASSACHUSETTS e 


Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16. 


e NEW JERSEY e 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


e NEW YORK e 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison, New York 17. 

Buchan Pictures, 122 W. Chip- 
pewa St., Buffalo. 


Crawford, Immig and Landis, 
Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 


O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 


Training Films, Inc., 150 West 
54th St., New York 19. 


Visual Sciences, 599BS Suffern. 


e PENNSYLVANIA e 


Appel Visual Service, Inc., 927 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 
Oscar H, Hirt, Inc., 41 N. 11th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. WAlnut 

2-5663. 
J. P. Lilley & Son, 928 N. 3rd St.. 
Harrisburg. 
Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 472° 
udlow St., Philadelphia 39. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
Pittsburgh. Phone: ZEnith 0143. 


e WEST VIRGINIA e¢ 


B. S. Simpson, 818 Virginia St., 
W., Charleston 2, Dickens 6- 
6731. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


e FLORIDA e 


Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, P.O. Box 
8598, Jacksonville 11. 


e GEORGIA e« 


N.W., Alpine 5378, Atlanta. 


Colonial Films, 71 Walton St., 


DUCATION DEALERS 


e LOUISIANA e 


Stanley Projection Company, 1117 
Bolton Ave., Alexandria. 


Delta Visual Service, Inc., 815 
Poydras St., New Orleans 12. 
Phone: RA 9061. 

e MARYLAND e 
Stark-Films (Since 1920), Howard 
and Centre Sts., Baltimore 1. 

LE. 9-3391. 
e MISSISSIPPI e 


Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., Jackson 110. 


e TENNESSEE e 


Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bidg., Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


e ILLINOIS e 


American Film Registry, 1018 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


Association Films, Inc., 561 Hill- 
grove, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Atlas Film Corporation, 111] 
South Boulevard, Oak Park. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
3518 Devon Ave., Chicago 45. 


e MICHIGAN e 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Il. 


Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 


e OHIO e 


Academy Film Service, Inc., 
2110 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
14. 


Films Unlimited Productions, | 37 
Park Ave., W., Mansfield. 


LIST SERVICES HERE 


Qualified audio-visual dealers are 
listed in this Directory at $1.00 per 
line per issue on annual basis only. 


Fryan Film Service, 1810 E. 12th 
St., Cleveland 14. 


Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Dayton. Phone: ENterprise 
6289. 


Twyman Films, Inc., 400 West 
First Street, Dayton. 


M. H. Martin Company, 1118 
Lincoln Way E., Massilon. 


WESTERN STATES 


e CALIFORNIA e 


LOS ANGELES AREA 


Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
1402 N. Ridgewood Place, Hol- 
lywood 28. 

Photo & Sound Company, 5525 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
Ralke Company, Inc. A-V Center, 
849 N. Highland Ave., Los 

Angeles 28. HO. 4-1148. 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. 


Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 57. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


Association Films, Inc., 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. 


Photo & Sound Company, 116 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5. 


Westcoast Films, 350 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11. 


e COLORADO e 


Audio-Visual Center, 28 E. Ninth 
Ave., Denver 3. 


Davis Audio Visual Company, 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, 
Colorado. 


e OREGON e 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
1201 S. W. Morrison, Portland 
5, Oregon. 


e TEXAS e 


Association Films, Inc., 1108 Jack- 
son Street, Dallas 2. 


e UTAH e 


Deseret Book Company, Box 958, 
Salt Lake City 10. 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


Films for Biology: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


of Education are making the series 
possible. The Secondary School 
Biological Sciences film series will 
be distributed by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Dr. Oswald Tippo 
of Yale is chairman of the project’s 
steering committee for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. 
* * * 
SMPTE Publishes Lewin Paper 
on Motion Picture Tracks 
ve The Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers has pub- 
lished a paper by Frank Lewin, of 
Filmsounds, Inc., New York, on 
“The Soundtrack in Nontheatrical 
Motion Pictures.” 

Included in the paper—which is 
also being printed in four parts in 
monthly isues of the SMPTE Jour- 
nal—are a discussion of editing of 
the soundtrack as it relates to the 
overall production of the film; sug- 
gested techniques for screening the 
component tracks in interlock prior 
to the re-recording. Methods em- 
ployed in editing voice, music and 
sound effects are described in de- 
tail, including the laying out of 
tracks for maximum control at the 
re-recording. 

Copies of the paper (cost: 
$1.00) are available from the 
SMPTE at 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 

* ok 
Special Effects, Animation 
Studio is Formed in Toronto 
‘* A new animation and special 
effects studio, Film Technique, has 
been formed by Gordon D. Petty, 
C.S.C. at 137 Wellington St., West, 
in Toronto. 

Formerly special effects director 
with S. W. Caldwell Ltd., Mr. 
Petty’s film background includes 
service with the Canadian Army 
Film Unit, the National Film 
Board, Dumont TV and the ABC 
Network. 


SOUND RECORDING 
at a reasonable cost 


High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality 

guaranteed. Complete studio and 

laboratory services. Color printing 
and lacquer coating. 


ESCAR 


Motion Picture Service 


7315 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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EMPIRE PHOTOSOUND 


INCORPORATED 


Films for industry and television 


1920 LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN, 


A Major Advance in Film Reel Construction 


PRECISION DIE-CAST ALUMINUM 
HUB COMBINED WITH SPECIAL 
TEMPERED STEEL REELSIDES MAKES A 
TRULY PROFESSIONAL REEL. 


MUCH MORE STURDY — TRUER RUNNING 


COMPCO reels and cans are finished in scratch- 
resistant baked-on enamel. 

Be assured a lifetime of film protection with these 
extra quality products. 

Write for lete infor 


REELS AND CANS ~ 16 mm 400 ft. through 2000 ft. 
COmMPCO corporation 


1800 NO. SPALLDInG 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
Monviacturers of 


Photographic Equipment for Over A QUARTER of o CENTURY 


THE SOUND TRACK: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FOURTEEN ) 


panied by a full sound track. Then they re- 
make and retest. And more recently they have 
been developing measurement methods to show 
attitudes of people before and after seeing a 
film. 


Can We Measure Political Attitudes? 


Measuring attitudes in the field of political 
education may be expensive and is difficult. 
Each of us reaches his attitude about most 
things from many sources and over many years 
of experience. If the psychologist can isolate 
the factors that create an attitude, it is meas- 
urable. Isolating is not easy. When the New 
York Daily News tried to get Macy’s adver- 
tising years ago, tabloids in New York were 
sensational and lacked acceptance. And Macy’s, 
as the story goes, was reluctant to appear in 
the News. Finally the advertising manager of 
the News persuaded Macy’s to let the News 
exclusively print an advertisement of a certain 
item to be on sale at a remote counter on an 
upper floor. 

The ad was published. Hundreds of people 
flocked to buy the item. Every customer was 
asked where he saw the advertisement. Most 
of them said they saw it in the Times, TriB- 
UNE, SUN, Post, TELEGRAM or AMERICAN. 
Practically nobody saw it in the only newspaper 
which had printed it, the tabloid News. And 
so the News got Macy’s advertising thereafter. 


Let’s Get At Our Greater Challenge 


Attitude measurements are not a substitute 
or replacement for skill, experience, know-how 
and genius in industrial film making, any more 
than they are an adequate substitute for the 
personal size-up of a man’s character, intel- 
ligence and personality that a competent mana- 
ger uses in hiring people. But they are a power- 
ful additional tool. And unfortunately, some 
of the men at the top in business, who make 
the decisions to spend or not spend money fo 
industry films and programs, have slim faith 
in psychological research. 

Our biggest attitude-influencing problem in 
U.S. industry today is not political education. 
It is the problem of getting the individual em- 
ployee to put his heart and head into doing 
his fragment of the total production job to the 
best of his ability. Call it job loyalty. Call it 
a sense of responsibility. Too many workmen 
seem not to care. Sloppy work. Waste of ma- 
terials. Careless inspection. Doing just enough 
to get by. 

Here too, we need the three: forthrightness, 
empathy and attitude measurement. ae 


Send 
Your Film 
To The 
Complete 16MM 
Service 
Laboratory 


Unsurpassed for... 


SPEED QUALITY 


Personalized 
SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Phone WHitehall 8-0456 
781 S. Main Street Memphis 6, Tenn. 


The Master 
Your eserves 


1960 Review of Production Services 


vr Now in preparation for Mid-Fall pub- 
lication is our big 1960 Review of Pro- 
duction Services. In its colorful pages, 
you'll find complete data on studio pro- 
duction, finishing, editing, sound, music 
and lab services throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Watch for detailed announce- 
ment next month! ae 
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SALESMEN GET IN 
STORY GETS TOLD. 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound 
Projector 

* Film Safety Trips 

* Easiest to Use 

*® Lowest in Cost 

* Lightest in Weight 

50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 

Lifetime Guarantee 


Your Salesmen's Pal 
vow customer enjoys a 
pr tati on 
his desk. Sets up easily 
. in three minutes or 
less. You're in with your 
story — You're out 
with a sale. 


Ideal for large 
screen projec- 
tion too. 


Complete with 
screen.... $349.50 


Write for Free Cataloa 8 ; 


THE HARWALD co. | 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lil. 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 
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FILM SHIPPING CASES 


Best quality domestic fibre 
Heavy steel corners for 
added protection 

¢ Durable 1" web straps 
Large address card holder 
with positive retainer spring 
e Telescopic construction 
allows additional capacity 


Write direct to manufacturer 
for catalog. 


WM. SCHUESSLER 
361 W. SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


FOR BETTER FILM SHOWINGS 


The Audio-Visual 
Projectionist’s Handbook 


Here's a graphic, colorfully illustrated 
basic guide to operation and projection 
of all 16mm showings. Step-by-step sim- 
ple lessons on preparation and handling 
the show, room arrangement, projector 
care and maintenance. 

The widely-used Projectionist’s Hand- 
book contains threading diagrams of 
16mm projectors and other a-v equipment 
most widely used today. Plastic bound 
and printed in color with heavy cover. 


$1.00 the copy 
Special discount on quantity orders 


write or wire 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 
7064 Sheridan Road + Chicago 26 


— THE LAST WORD — 


How Film Fortified 
This Sales Contest 


“Nassau Holiday” Revives 1958 
Holiday for Lederle’s Salesmen 


Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Company. 

TitLe: Nassau History, 10 min., color, pro- 
duced by Willard Pictures, Inc. 


vr Incentive contests for salesmen can go over 
big or lay a great big egg. If no one really 
cares who wins, so-whatism runs wild and the 
contest is a dud. 

Lederle Laboratories put on a sales contest 
last year. It was a big success, and just to 
make good and sure that the sales staff knows 
that the prizes (vacations in Nassau) are 
worth the effort, the company is now showing 
a film which relives all the fun and sets up a 
good target for this year’s contestants to aim 
at. 

There Are 55 Winners From the Field 

Each of Lederle’s 55 sales offices—from 
“Upper Thyroid” to “Lower Abdomen”—pro- 
duces a winner, with the grand opportunity to 
get away from “snide memos from the regional 
office.” 

Not a little of the high spirits of the film 
cerive from the track, narrated with abandon 
by TV’s Tex Antoine and embellished by 
calypsos and bongo drums of appropriate Ba- 
hamian flavor. 


Sound Track “Personalizes” the Events 

Nassau Holiday shows how the 55 winners, 
and their wives, were notified of success in the 
contest, and documents their enjoyment in pre- 
paring for the trip. In Nassau, they all stay 
at an “air-conditioned Taj Mahal” and fish, 
swim and golf as their fancies dictate. A cos- 
tume party provides the camera with a good 
opportunity to show all the winners one-by-one 
as they dance by. A sight-seeing trip to see 
Nassau’s famous herd of performing flamingos 
reminds the narrator that they seem better 
trained “than most district managers.” 

Nassau scenes were shot by William H. Buch, 
Lederle’s head of film activities. Bill Buch, 
who has been a producer, as well as a “spon- 


Below: happy moments at Nassau are relived 
as Lederle’s film builds interest in new contest. 


Above: the film shows all the winners in one- 
by-one sequences at costume party . . . 


sor,” makes the most of his corporate “home 
movie”—and pokes his own fun at his current 
amateur status. One scene goes blank while the 
narrator apologizes for the cameraman running 
out of film! 

It is a very funny, inexpensive little picture, 
which Buch and his collaborators, Willard Pic- 
tures, Inc., enjoyed working on as much as the 
prize winners enjoyed the Nassau holiday. 

Office Showings—And It Goes Home, Too 

Prints have been supplied to all offices and 
informal meetings are now being held to screen 
the film and rouse even more interest in this 
year’s contest. Of course, the opportunity to 
borrow a film of their own holiday to show to 
family and friends is a memorable postscript 
for this year’s winners. A smart good-will and 
sales promotion all around. Ly 


“ALL ABOUT NEW YORK” 


Above: a scene in one of New York’s modern 
schools from “All About New York.” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-ONE) 

Currently, plans are being made to provide 
the United States Information Agency with 
pints of the film for preparation by the Agency 
of some 21 language versions. Showings under 
U.S.LA. auspices will be made coincidental 
to our “See the U.S. in 1960” campaign to 
attract visitors from abroad next year. 

Carl Carmer, author and historian, served as 
consultant during production and worked very 
closely with producer Owen Murphy, director 
Paul Cohen and supervising editor Eric Law- 
rence, to achieve so well the feeling of love and 
respect for the state’s history, traditions and 
industry that the film evidences. It might seem 
to echo Henry Hudson’s words of 1609: “The 
land is the finest for cultivation that I ever 
in my life set foot upon and it also abounds 
in trees of every description . . . it is a pleasant 
and fruitful country.” bat’ 
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DEVELOPING 35MM (5248) COLOR NEGATIVE 

DEVELOPING 35MM (5253) AND 16MM (7253) INTERMEDIATES 

35MM ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

16MM CONTACT AND REDUCTION ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING ee: 

INTERNEGATIVES 16MM (7270) FROM 16MM KODACHROMES 
BLOW-UPS FROM 16MM KODACHROME TO 35MM COLOR reece SS 
KODACHROME SCENE TO SCENE COLOR BALANCED PRINTING ol . 

35MM COLOR FILM STRIP PRINTING 
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The “boy olding the scene slate in the picture 
is not an official member of a Jam Handy crew. But 
he did hold that slate for the JHO staff in Zululand. 

The Union of South Africa is one of 70 different countries 


in which Jam Handy production personnel have worked 
and one of the 30 countries in which they have operated 
for U. S. customers in the last two years. 


For the production of any type of film anywhere, The Jam Handy 
Organization offers: 


. Planners and writers who know how to express what you want to 
make clear to people. 


. Production crews “who have been there” and who “know their 
way around”. .. know how to work efficiently with the 
wonderful, capable and talented people they can find. 


. All of whom have the staff support of The Jam Handy 
Organization’s specialized experience and well-credited 
reputation for getting the job done right — getting it done 
economically — and getting it done wherever it needs doing. 


JAM HANDY 


Dramatizations Visualizations Presentations 


NEW YORK 19 ° HOLLYWOOD 28 ° DETROIT 11 


yy Motion Pictures Slidefilms Training Assistance 


PITTSBURGH DAYTON CHICAGO 1 


JUdson 2-4060 HOllywood 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ZEnith 0143 ENterprise 6289 STate 2-6757 
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